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National 
Geographic will recognize the un- 
derwater scene on this month’s 


Regular readers of the 


cover. It shows divers examining 
the amphora (large storage jars) 
which made up part of the cargo 
of a 60-foot sailing ship which 
sank off the coast of Cyprus in the 
fourth century B. C. 

The Geographic has told of the 
fascinating expeditions which 
Michael Katzev, assistant professor 
of art at Oberlin, has been con- 
ducting during the past three sum- 
mers and of the successful effort 
to bring the ship, piece-by-piece, 
to the surface. 

In this month’s cover story, 
Susan Katzev, wife of the undersea 
archaeologist, tells how the “‘crew” 
of 54 persons fell in love with the 
sunken vessel of antiquity. Mrs. 
Katzev, who graduated from 
Swarthmore in 1963, wrote the 
article originally for the Swarth- 
more College Bulletin. 
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Tangled in seaweed, one hundred am- 
phoras from fourth century B.C. 
Rhodes lured underwater archaeologists 
to the even greater prize which lay 
hidden below them. 


Photo by Michael Katzev 


Pine ribs standing upright in their 
original curvature give shape to the 
oldest seagoing hull ever 

recovered. Gridwork aids precise 
measurements which preceded raising 
vessel. Air hose lifts silt. 


Photograph: by John Veltri 


LOVE AFFAIR 


by Susan Womer Katzev 


Michael, then a graduate student at 

the University of Pennsylvania, had 
approval from the University Museum 
to begin an excavation under water. The 
focus: a tiny mound of amphoras that 
had been surveyed the summer before 
in 90 feet of water off the town of 
Kyrenia in Cyprus. The distinctive 
shape of these storage jars pointed to a 
date towards the end of the 4th century 
B.C. We hoped that beneath them lay 
more cargo, the furnishings, and even 
the original wooden hull of a Greek 
merchant ship buried in the sea bottom 
for over 22 centuries. 

Generous sponsors made the excava- 
tion possible: the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, the Cook Founda- 
tion, the National Geographic Society, 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, Cyprus Mines Corp., the Ford 
Foundation, the Houghton-Carpenter 
Foundation, the Dietrich Foundation, 
Oberlin College and the Department of 
Antiquities, Republic of Cyprus. 

News of the venture spread fast. 
Added to the many applicants already 
listed in the files of the University 
Museum there came letters, phone calls 
and personal appearances from perhaps 
100 others—all of them anxious to ex- 
cavate under water. Out of these were 
to be chosen a team of 38 for the first 
year, many of them with some expe- 
rience in underwater archaeology and 
most of them paying their own trans- 
portation to Cyprus and back. 

Why such a large staff? On land a 
single archaeologist can supervise five 
to 50 laborers, each working a ten- 
hour day. When the site is 100 feet 
deep, a diver has roughly one working 


f n the summer of 1968 my husband, 
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34 PEOPLE 
AND A 


SHIP 


hour on the bottom each day. So, an 
underwater “dig” runs on_ rotating 
“diver power,” putting as many excava- 
tors down on the site as is efficiently 
possible. Time underwater, however, 
would take just a fraction of each 
diver’s day. To make the system work, 
each member of the team had to be 
able to function in one of the topside 
operations. 

In our first year’s team, then, there 
were the usual specialists basic to such 
an operation: medical doctors, mechan- 
ics, artists, an electrician, chief diver, 
photographer, photogrammetrist, film- 
maker, architect, and professional ar- 
chaeologists—a varied crew already, 
but just a starter. Many more willing 
hands would be needed, and so the 
team also included college students, a 
dentist, physicist, mathematician, car- 
penter, law student, English professor 
and a kibbutz leader. Surely we’d not 
complain of boredom from all being 
in the same field! We were 11 women 
and 27 men, ages 18-60, some coming 
as professionals, others seeking “adven- 
ture.” But none of us knew we’d be 
falling in love with a ship and working 
long, hard hours to meet the challenges 
she and the sea had in store. 

First hint that this would not exactly 
be a “vacation” came at the airport 
when Michael and I paused to pay for 
60 Ibs. of overweight baggage and ad- 
justed the shoulder straps on the addi- 
tional 80 Ibs. of architectural and cam- 
era supplies we were nonchalantly call- 
ing “hand luggage.” How the others 
were managing we could only guess. 
They were converging on Cyprus from 
Bermuda, Canada, England, Germany, 
Israel, Norway and the United States, 
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we mee 


traveling by air, sea, train, bus, and 
thumb. A freighter was due in Cyprus 
any day bringing 36 crates of diving 
equipment from the University Museum 
and the Canadian government. 

So far, we were a small advance 
party: Nancy Palmer, from the survey 
team of the previous year and graduate 
student in classical archaeology at Penn; 
Dr. David Owen, a veteran of five sum- 
mers of sea excavation and now assis- 
tant director for Kyrenia; his wife, Su- 
san, a medical technician who was soon 
to learn darkroom skills and be print- 
ing the expedition photographs; Walter 
Zacharchuk, chief of Canada’s under- 
water archaeology program; cameraman 
Bob Dunn, who gave up his job in Cal- 
ifornia to take a chance and begin his 
first feature-length film, a documentary 
on the expedition, and Bruce Dahlin, 
graduate student in anthropology at 
Penn and fresh from three years’ Navy 
diving service. He would be our chief 
diver and responsible for the safety of 
38 amateur divers. 

In two weeks the full crew would ar- 
rive. There was a lot to be done. The 
men fanned out around the island in 
search of a diving barge that could hold 
all our equipment and be permanently 
anchored over the wreck. Meanwhile 
we three women scoured the resort 
town of Kyrenia for a house to hold 38 
people! Barring some miracle, we’d have 
to rent two or three houses close to- 
gether and break up the crew. But then, 
Cyprus has a way of producing mir- 
acles. In the center of town we found 
the Manifold House, a 14-room man- 
sion built by British colonials and stand- 
ing deserted for the past ten years. The 
present owners? Archbishop Makarios, 


Kemper Arnold (left), son of Oberlin 
Art Department Chairman Paul B. 
Arnold, ’40, and Sally Clagett Arnold, 
41, joined the expedition in the 
summer of 1969. 


Photo by David Owen 


president of the republic, and His Holi- 
ness the Bishop of Kitium. The price? 
Rent-free—a gift to the expedition! 

Weeds choked what must once have 
been magnificent gardens. Vines 
crawled through the shutters and crept 
across the floors. Dust was everywhere. 
But under it we found paneled walls 
that had held Chinese tapestries, carved 
fireplaces bearing the Manifold family 
crest, terraces, balconies, and all the 
space we would need under one roof. 
A few wooden wardrobes still contained 
lists, in Lady Manifold’s hand, of the 
full length gowns she’d kept there. 
When an army of plumbers, carpenters 
and electricians descended on the place, 
townspeople who had once known or 
served Sir Courtney and Lady Manifold 
stopped in to watch the mansion come 
to life. In the 1920s, they said, a steam- 
ship had docked off Kyrenia filled with 
Lady Manifold’s antique furniture from 
India and the Orient. Stevedores spent 
two weeks just to off-load it. 

Our own moving day was somewhat 
less spectacular when a truck coughed 
to a stop outside with a load of rented 
“Cyprus Modern” furniture in contrast- 
ing shades of Christmas red and green. 
Surplus bedding from the British occu- 
pation didn’t exactly raise the tone. 

Meantime a wooden flat barge was on 
its way ‘round the island, and newly- 
arriving crew members got their first 
sunburns at the dock, painting equip- 
ment and loading it on board. June 14 
we christened the barge “Alasia,” the 
first name known for Cyprus, and then 
towed her out over the wreck site. 

Chief diver Bruce took over “Alasia” 
like a Navy commander. In clockwork 
fashion teams of four divers went over 
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the side. On the bottom the work of 
uncovering more amphoras went slowly, 
for the blanket of eel grass was rooted 
deep in sand. But the group was be- 
ginning to “jell.” Each of us found 
some specialty to perform apart from 
excavating. Those not occupied ashore 
filled diving tanks, tended air lines to 
the divers or ran boats to the harbor. 
In a growing sense of comradery the 
team voted distinguished service awards 
to “the Champion Eel-Grass-Cutter” 
and “Miss Decompression Stop of 
1968.” 

It was just two weeks into the diving 
season. At 2:30 a.m. Manifold House 
was silent. A policeman mounted the 
stairs with the words, “Mr. Katzev, one 
of the Navy torpedo boats crashed into 
your barge. They say the barge is sink- 
ing!” 

In minutes the crew was dressed and 
headed to the harbor to see if this were 


fact or a dream. By torch lights we 
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could see crews from the Cyprus Navy 
scrambling to tie up their wounded 
vessel. Her aluminum bow looked like 
the open mouth of a shark. One of the 
two torpedoes hung almost halfway out 
its tube. “We were on maneuvers,” 
yelled one of the sailors, “running about 
30 knots . we didn’t see your light 
till it was too late!’ What about the 
barge? “Well, last I could see, she was 
sinking.” 

From the harbor wall we could see 
‘“Alasia’s’” mooring light in the black- 
ness less than a mile away. She must 
still be afloat! The harbor police sped 
our first party to the site. Others fol- 
lowed in the expedition boats, while An- 
dreas Cariolou, the diver who'd first 
found the undersea wreck, jumped into 
his own boat. The first arrivals could 
make out a gaping hole in “Alasia’s” 
port bow. She was completely awash. 
Rubber suits, masks, fins and snorkels 
about. Pieces of the 


were floating 


Expedition members spent mealtimes 
speculating about the ship. Greg 
Farman, ’71, also pictured on Page 
Three, is fifth from right 

at table facing the camera. 


Photo by Bates Littlehales, 
courtesy of National Geographic Society 


aluminum torpedo boat lay scattered 
across the deck. “Cut the mooring lines 
and all lines to the wreck,” Michael 
yelled. “If she sinks, we’ve got to get 
her away from the wreck!” Andreas 
threw a tow line. Painfully, his small 
boat wove back and forth under “AI- 
asia’s” weight until the barge was free 
and on her way towards Kyrenia. By 
first light, “Alasia’s’” wooden timbers 
were still buoying the heavy equipment 
on board, and she was safe inside the 
harbor wall. 

Late into that night and for nine 
steaming days to come, the expedition 
crew labored in Kyrenia harbor on the 
Head mechanic Alfred Kann 
stripped the damaged compressors to 
clean them of salt water. When he 
wasn’t toting lumber to patch the 15 x 
6 foot hole, law student Chip Vincent 


repairs. 


counseled Michael on procedures in- 


volving “collision on the high seas.” 


There always was a crew member 


be 


( 


skilled to tackle any new problem. In a 
dinner conversation days after, someone 
mused, “What could we have done if 
there’d been a live torpedo waiting for 


us on the deck?” Chiya Edelman 
grinned. No problem. His army special- 
ty was defusing bombs. 

Ten precious days passed before 
“Alasia’” was back over the site, the 
divers pressing to make up the lost 
time. We extended dives and decom- 
pression permit 40 working 
minutes on the bottom each morning, 
with 30 in the afternoon. Diver John 
over the wreck 
with his stereo cameras to record new 
finds morning and afternoon. The sys- 
tem, the brainchild of architect Julian 
Whittlesey, 
tedious hand 


time to 


Veltri began “flying” 


weeks of 
Back at 
printed the 


would save us 


measurements. 
Owen 


the house, Susan 


stereo sets, passing them on to Laina 
Wylde and Jane Cook who transferred 
the information to their ten-foot-long 
plans of the amphora layers. 

First in tens, then hundreds, the jars 
were winched to the barge one-at-a- 
time. Ten different shapes showed evi- 
dence of the many ports of call on the 
sunken ship’s last voyage. By far 
most numerous were the wine jars from 
Rhodes. All trace of their original stop- 
pers had disappeared, but inside a few 
of them were almonds—their shells 
still beautifully preserved after 2200 
years. Thousands of almonds were 
found on the bottom in masses, as if 
originally stored in burlap sacks within 
the hull. Then why carry almonds in 
amphoras, when sacks would clearly do? 
Could one of the sailors have slipped 
and broken open a bag in voyage, then 


“Alasia’ rides out a storm. 


Photo by Robert Grenier 


Susan Owen waits on shore as Andreas’ 
boat reaches the harbor entrance at 

first light, towing the damaged 

“Alasia.”’ 


Photo by Susan Katzev 


scooped up the nuts into empty jars 
nearby? 

These and many other questions 
turned our thoughts to the 4th century 
B.C. mariners. How many were on that 
last voyage? What had their ship looked 
like, and what were those ports -she’d 
made along the way before she came to 
grief in open water only half a mile 
from shore and less than a mile from the 
ancient harbor of Kyrenia? Was there 
any chance the crew had made it to 
shore? 

At meals we stopped dreaming of 
cheeseburgers and talked constantly of 
the ship. We had to know if any part of 
her still survived. David started a deep 
test trench across the wreck. In a few 
days he had our answer. There, under 
the lowest layer of amphoras, were pine 
ribs standing upright in their original 
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curvature. Beyond them were the outer 
planks, still nailed to the ribs with cop- 
per spikes. Tacked to the outside was 
an armor of lead sheet to seal the hull 
from marine borers! Was this just a 
“lucky find” or had the soft mud pre- 
served more of the classical ship? That 
question, like so many others, would 
have to wait the next summer’s work 
when 24 of the first team were back 
helping to train 16 new members. 
Among the additions were Kemper Ar- 
nold, son of Paul, ’40, and Sally Clagett, 
"41, Arnold, and Greg Farman, ’71, 
then a sophomore at Oberlin. Our goal 
for this 1969 season was to clear the 
remaining cargo and uncover whatever 
fragments of the hull might lie below. 


Conservator Frances Talbot, one of 
the new arrivals from England, turned 
down job offers in Thailand and Mex- 
ico City to join us. Our storeroom in 
Kyrenia’s medieval castle became her 
laboratory where she set to work 
mending and cleaning the more than 
300 amphoras raised the previous sea- 
son. We quickly added 100 more, 
bringing the ship’s total to 407. Into 
the castle poured the furnishings from 
our sailors’ cabins: plates and bowls, oil 
jugs, wine pitchers, cups, sieves, ladles, 
casseroles, wooden spoons and bowl, 
an inkwell, a copper cauldron. 


The careful recording of each object 
was beginning to pay off. Kitchen pot- 
tery lay in two distinct areas. This 
showed that the ship carried separate 
cabins fore and aft, even though no 
signs of their wooden or reed walls re- 
mained. Five copper coins, accidentally 
scattered in voyage, gave us a date no 
earlier than 306 B.C. for the merchant- 
man’s sinking. Four identical cups, 
four spoons, four oil jugs, four salt 
dishes suggested the number of sailors. 
Their cooking cauldron and the absence 
of any hearth or portable stove on 
board suggested they must have pre- 
pared their meals ashore. 


In the stern more than 100 bracelet- 
sized lead rings lay concentrated. Prob- 
ably they’d once been sewn to a sail to 
give it weight and guide its reefing. 
Whatever the disaster, it looked as if 
the crew had time to take down the 
single sail and stow it aft. Surely five 
copper coins weren’t the entire earnings 
of a voyage we now knew had begun at 
least as far north as the island of Samos, 
off the Turkish coast. But what about 
our captain’s money box? Like the 
crew, it was missing. 

The riddle of the merchantman’s 
sinking is yet unsolved. If she was pi- 
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rated, we'd expect to find some sign of 
burning or weapons. There are none. 
Did the captain scuttle her to cover up 
a shady deal? Earlier that same century 
Demosthenes, who was in private life a 
lawyer, prosecuted a merchant and a 
ship-owner for trying to wreck their 
own boat for profit. For sheer intrigue, 
nothing beats the scuttling theory. How- 
ever, we can’t help picturing the violent 
storms that drive down from the moun- 
tains of Southern Turkey without warn- 
ing. More than once our own team had 
to secure “Alasia” against such a sud- 
den gale. 

We imagine Kyrenia’s ancient an- 
chorage offered little shelter in time of 
storm. In fact, it’s only been in very 
recent years that a massive breakwater 
has transformed one of her bays into a 


safe winter anchorage. Before, many a 


Laina Wylde (foreground) and Jane 
Cook (desk at rear) use stereo photos to 
map the ship’s cargo. 


Photo by Bates Littlehales, 
courtesy of National Geographic Society 


modern craft had broken up against the 
quay before its crew had time to raise 
anchor and escape to open sea. There is 
a saying in Kyrenia that no “foreigner” 
was safe within her harbor. Clearly the 
locals knew her bay would become a 
trap for any unsuspecting ships that 
tried to ride out north winds at anchor. 
Kyrenians used to take their ships to 
sea in the face of an incoming storm, 
and it is just possible that the crew of 
“our” merchantman was attempting this 
same maneuver some 22 centuries ago. 

From wood samples sent to the Uni- 
versity Museum’s carbon 14 lab came 
back news that the timbers used to build 
the ship were felled around the year 
389 B.C, But 
their dating for the almonds 


more remarkable was 
no doubt 
gathered in the year of the ship’s sink- 


ing. Their date: 288 B.C. Thus, the 
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Kyrenia Ship was close to 100 years old 


an incredible 
by modern 


the day she went down 
life for a wooden hull 
standards. 

Custom of the time rarely found a 
Captain owning his own craft. Rather, 
he’d take out a loan against the expected 
profits of the voyage and charter a ship 
for the sailing months. Most likely our 
captain hadn’t bothered to check this 
old hull for ship worms. After all, that 
would mean stripping off several tons of 
lead sheet. And why go to that kind of 
trouble for somebody else’s boat? It 
could be that such an oversight cost our 
captain his life, for we later found that 
the vessel’s outer planks were riddled 
by teredo worms. 

It was late July, and the excavation 
moved ahead of schedule. Susan Owen 
emerged from the darkroom just long 
enough to deliver the morning’s prints 
to Laina and photogrammetrist Joa- 
chim Hohle who were mapping the 
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hull. The last of the cabin cargo went 
to Penn graduate student Marilyn Sim- 
on for cataloging. Fred Yalouris, a 
Harvard undergraduate who had never 
done an archaeological drawing before 
the summer, came in from the barge 
after each dive to draw the finds. Dis- 
kin Clay, professor of Greek at Haver- 
ford College, was spending his time be- 
tween dives cataloging inscriptions on 
the 29 stone milling blocks raised from 
the ship’s stern. Practically all the cargo 
was in, and out of the final layers of 
sand emerged the handsomely-curved 
skeleton of a ship. We were well aware 
that what we were uncovering was the 
first Greek hull ever seen intact, prob- 
ably the oldest sea-going vessel yet 
found. The diving season was scheduled 
to end in four weeks. Could we risk 
leaving the ship on the bottom over the 
winter? 

Michael called a “town meeting” in 
the house. I guess it was then that we 


Final measurement checks 
precede the ship’s raising. 


Photo by Owen Gander 


all first realized how deeply we’d fallen 
in love with a 2200-year-old ship. Like 
doting parents, all we could think of 
was her safety. To rebury the ship 
would invite disaster. The timbers were 
already softening noticeably from ex- 
posure to oxygen in the water. No 
matter how deeply we thought she was 
covered, winter currents would likely 
sweep away our work and lay the ves- 
sel bare to new attacks by marine life 
and the even more dangerous human 
relic-hunters. We couldn’t take that 
chance. The unanimous decision: We 
must raise her before winter. 

Twelve of the crew volunteered to 
stay on after August to see the job 
through. In the meantime, we had the 
full team at least another month, and 
every diving, waking minute counted. 
Head mechanic Alfred Kann felt the 
pressure most because a breakdown in 
equipment could spell failure to the en- 
tire effort. Between repairs, he was at 
the castle building a temporary fresh 
water tank to receive the wood and still 
making his two dives a day. After a 
morning dive Alfred was in the house 
working. He had just put down his tools 
to join the expedition for lunch when 
his vision went black and he fell to the 
floor from vertigo. In minutes the first 
of the team found him and ran for Dr. 
Calabrese. Alfred was nauseated, his 
head swimming. We sped him to the 
barge and into the medical recompres- 
sion chamber to treat a possible “bend.” 
From inside, the doctor radioed that it 
was only a “blackout.” We were to 
treat two more of the expedition for 
similar fatigue before the season was 
out. Through each emergency Peter 
Leonard, who had suffered from 
“bends” the summer before, stood by 
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Treating Alfred in recompression 
chamber are Chief Diver Bruce Dahlin 
(foreground left), Christian Keller, 
Peter Leonard and Nancy 

Palmer. Peter had been seriously 
“bent” and cured in the chamber the 
summer before. 


Photo by John Veltri 


the chamber controls to communicate 
with the anxious diver inside. 

In late August the ship stood com- 
pletely clear on a pedestal of sand. It 
was ready to be raised. Reluctantly, 
most of our team were leaving to take 
up academic responsibilities at home. 
Over the two summers we'd shared a 
devotion to each other, and now to a 
splendid ship. That made the parting 
come hard. Michael had a commitment 
also to his students at Oberlin; so David 
Owen took charge of the 12 staying be- 
hind to raise the vessel. In the next 
weeks his letters brought good news. All 
was near readiness, and the weather 
holding calm. The plan was to saw the 
hull into manageable sections and lift 
them on curved metal frames. The third 
week in September David telephoned 
from Kyrenia. In trying to remove the 
first section, they’d discovered the worm 
holes in the outer planks. The planks 
were so weakened that they were col- 
lapsing outward from the solid ribs, and 
no amount of care in lifting could hold 
them in place. 

Oberlin College gave Michael an 
emergency leave and we were on the 
first plane back to Cyprus. Now began 
an intensive program to label every 
member of the ship and mark each 
critical juncture. Then, rib by rib, 
plank by plank we dismantled her, plac- 
ing the pieces in metal trays and bal- 
looning them gently to the surface. The 
sea held like glass. Never had we seen 
it so calm. On the bottom Steve Schie- 
fele and Peter made a final check of 
the stereo measurements to be sure no 
detail of curvature or dimension was 
unrecorded. In the meantime Robin 
Piercy, Stuart Swiny, David, the doctor 
and several new volunteer divers were 
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at work separating the hull. Michael 
rode each of the 30 lifting baskets to the 
surface. 

At the castle where the wood was ar- 
riving, tourists couldn’t understand why 
six women would spend their day in a 
thigh-deep pool of water. Looking back, 
it must have appeared ludicrous. But 
every tray of wood needed instant at- 
tention and had to be kept wet in AIl- 
fred’s temporary tank lest the timbers 
shrink and warp. Conservator Frances 
met each tray and cleaned the wood as 
it came in. Nancy bent over a floating 
drawing board in the pool, tracing the 
curvature of each rib in case it should 
distort later in preservation. The rest 
of us took turns cataloging and labeling 
under Laina’s direction to be sure this 
giant jigsaw puzzle would some day go 
back together. 

“Whatever are you girls doing in 
there?” came the constant query (in 
British accent) from tourists. “We're 
preparing to rebuild a ship that sailed 
the Mediterranean during the lifetime 
of Alexander the Great,” we’d reply. 
“You mean you’ve got the actual ship? 
I say, can we see it?” “You certainly 
can,” we'd laugh, “we're standing in 
it!” 

Alfred didn’t fare so well. He was 
building a huge concrete “swimming 
pool” inside a vaulted gallery of the 
castle. Eventually it would receive all 
the ship timbers. Just after the cement 
hardened, another British gentleman 
caught Alfred swimming up and down 
in his new creation. “Would you mind 
terribly telling me what you're doing?”, 
he asked. “Well,” Alfred began, “you 
see, there is an ancient ship outside 
where the girls are working. And we're 
going to bring it into this pool to pre- 


serve it. Overhead, the Cyprus govern- 
ment is putting in a balcony so visitors 
can walk around and watch the conser- 
vation. Eventually the ship will be put 
back together dry, and this will be its 
museum.” The visitor turned to leave. 
“I’m sorry if you didn’t understand,” 
said Alfred, “I’m German and my 
English isn’t so good.” “I understand 
completely, young man. Your English 
is impeccable . . . and you are pulling 
my leg!” 

So it went until every scrap of the old 
ship was safe. Alfred built six more 
“holding tanks” in the castle, and when 
Space ran out we found room for others 
in the house. 

Over the two winters since then 
Robin, Frances, Stuart, Laina and Peter 
have taken turns staying on in Kyrenia 
to tend the ship and finish sorting out 
her thousands of pieces. Now they have 
built the final treatment tanks for im- 
pregnating the wood with a wax com- 
pound, and a preservation process of 
two years’ duration has just begun. 
Their dedication is unique—as has been 
that of every member in this remarkable 
international ‘“‘family” which, over the 
years, has totalled 54. The Kyrenia 
Ship’s second life is the direct product 
of their spirit and skill. 

Michael and I will be returning in 
the summers to join in the work of 
preserving the ship and studying her 
cargo. By 1972 the wood will be able 
to stand dry. Just as Alfred predicted, 
we'll then set about rebuilding the ship 
in the museum at Kyrenia, so that vis- 
itors can see her as our team first did 90 
feet below. The merchantman will have 
reached safe harbor from a voyage be- 
gun over 2200 years ago—with a little 
help from 54 friends. 
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Oberlin Marks 
William Grant Stills 


Oth Birthday 


DRAWINGS BY NORTH SHAFFER 


illiam Grant Still, the dean of 


Afro-American composers, was 

in Oberlin Nov. 8 and 9 for a 
belated 75th birthday celebration. The 
observance took place six months after 
his May 11 anniversary because cam- 
pus events forced its postponement. 

Dr. Eileen J. Southern, associate pro- 
fessor of music at York College, City 
University of New York, gave a public 
lecture Sunday, Nov. 8, in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. Her topic was “Afro-Ameri- 
can Pioneers in Music from Newport 
Gardner to William Grant Still.” 

An all-Still concert featuring the 
world premiere of Symphony # 5, 
“Western Hemisphere,” was presented 
Nov. 9 in Warner. The program also 
included “To You, America,” “Three 
Visions,” “Danzas de Panama,” and 
“Songs of Separation.” 
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Natalie Hinderas, ’°46, was the solo 
pianist for “Three Visions.” She also 
was the assisting pianist for “Songs of 
Separation.” Doris Mayes, assistant 
professor of singing, was the soprano 
soloist. 

Kenneth Moore, associate professor 
of bassoon and wind ensemble, con- 
ducted the Oberlin Wind Ensemble in 
the opening work and Robert Baustian, 
professor of orchestral conducting, the 
Oberlin Orchestra in the symphony. 

Still, whose works now number over 
100 and include five symphonies and 
six operas, is in the 55th year of his 
musical career. Born on a plantation 
near Woodville, Miss., in 1895, he grew 
up in Little Rock, Ark., where he devel- 
oped his interest in music and learned 
to play the violin. 

From 1911 to 1915, he attended med- 
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ical school at Wilberforce University 
and, as a band arranger, took his first 
tentative steps in composing. He studied 
at the Oberlin Conservatory from 1916- 
1919, and then moved to New York 
and worked with W. C. Handy as an 
arranger and traveling musician. He 
also studied composition with Edgar 
Varese and George Chadwick, who 
were impressed with his talent and of- 
fered him scholarships. 

Mr. Still then orchestrated for Sophie 
Tucker, Paul Whiteman and Artie Shaw 
among others, and for several years con- 
ducted and arranged for CBS and WOR 
radio stations in New York. 

He has a number of “firsts” for Afro- 
Americans in symphonic and operatic 
music including: first to write a sym- 
phony which was performed by a major 
orchestra, first to conduct a major sym- 


phony orchestra in the U. S., and first in 
the U. S. to have a full-scale grand op- 
era produced by a major company. 

Mr. Still has received important com- 
missions from the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939, Paul Whiteman, the League of 
Composers, the U. S. Military Academy, 
and the Cleveland Orchestra. In 1944 
he won the prize offered by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra for the best 
overture written to celebrate its jubilee 
season. 

He has won several honorary degrees 
including a doctor of music from Ober- 
lin in 1947. Despite a heart attack in 
1967, Mr. Still has continued to com- 
pose and conduct his own works. He 
makes his home in Los Angeles with his 
wife, Verna Arvey, who has written the 
librettos for all but one of his operas. 
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WHAT I OWE TO OBERLIN BY WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


Howard Brucker, from the U. S. 
Information Agency’s music branch, 
interviews William Grant Still and Emil 
Danenberg, acting dean of the 
Conservatory, for the Voice of America. 
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to celebrate my 75th birthday, I 

think it is only fair for me to ask 
for equal time to tell what Oberlin has 
meant to me. 

First, I think it is necessary to go 
back into my youth in Little Rock, Ark. 
—when my mother decided to make me 
into a boy violinist. She paid for my 
lessons, but I disappointed her when she 
tried to get me to display my talent in 
public. Somehow, I could not bring 
myself to enjoy being a concert per- 
former. I trembled and I sweated, and 


S:: Oberlin so graciously offered 


I often thought, after muddling through 


Braga’s “Angels’ Serenade,” that I had 
truly “rendered” that composition. 

But I was interested in music, on an 
entirely different basis. No sooner did 
I learn to read notes than I wanted to 
write them. I ruled my own staves when 
printed manuscript paper was not avail- 
able and, without any formal tuition in 
that field, I composed and composed. 
I entered contests with ridiculously in- 
adequate compositions and, though I 
didn’t win at any time, some of the 
judges were kind enough to say that 
my work had merit. They did add, as 
I recall, that they couldn’t completely 
understand it! 

All this time I had been hearing about 
Oberlin College and about the New 
England Conservatory where one of our 
Little Rock friends, and later a colleague 
of mine, Florence B. Price, had gone to 


study. When it came time to enter col- 
lege, I wanted to study music at one of 
those two conservatories, but my mother 
decided that I must go in for a career 
as a doctor or lawyer. Her reasoning 
was that there was no future for a col- 
ored musician outside of the Jazz world; 
that I would lack money even for the 
necessities of life if I persisted, and that 
—anyway—I ought to have some mili- 
tary training so that I could get a good 
posture. She showed me the picture of 
handsome Neil Mitchell, who was the 
highest-ranking officer in the student 
military organization at Wilberforce, as 
an inducement to prospective students. 

So it was she who decided on Wilber- 
force University for me, and it was 
there I went, carefully wrecking her 
plans by keeping music books such as 
Upton’s “Standard Symphonies” inside 
the textbooks on science, French, etc.— 
and thus secretly studying music rather 
than the subjects required of me. It was 
no wonder that I came up with only 
slightly better than passing grades! I 
had scarcely given any attention to the 
textbook subjects. 

Then I began to work with the band 
at Wilberforce and immediately every- 
one started to tell me that I should be 
studying at Oberlin, particularly Mrs. 
M. J. Marvin (Iona Gee, *11), a pianist. 
Oberlin was presented not only as the 
pinnacle of musical excellence, but also 
as an institution which had shown sym- 
pathy and warmth to Afro Americans. 

Well, all of this had its effect. I re- 
turned home for my first summer vaca- 
tion with an ultimatum: I would not 
return to Wilberforce; I would instead 
go to Oberlin to study music. 

However, in the meantime, nothing 
had happened to change my mother’s 
view. She still wanted security for me 
and since it was she who paid the bills, 
back to Wilberforce I went. The fol- 
lowing three years there were much like 
the first: half-hearted study, whole- 
hearted experimentation with music as 
player and then bandleader, and even 
as a budding young composer. The 
people at Wilberforce were kind enough 
to hear and applaud whole programs of 
my early efforts, and this was a source 
of encouragement to me. 

Once out of college, I did not have 
the money to go to Oberlin, but I still 
insisted that nothing but music would 
do; so I got jobs playing with commer- 
cial musical groups around Columbus, 
Ohio. Then, as if by a miracle, there 
came a small legacy from my father, 
who himself had been a musician and 
who had died when in his early 20's, 
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only a few months after I was born. 


The only place where I wanted to 
spend that legacy was Oberlin. Since 
the decision was then mine to make, I 
made it accordingly. Here I studied 
violin with Maurice Kessler, and theory 
with Mr. Lehmann, both of whom I 
considered giants in their respective 
fields. Mr. Lehmann even displayed 
some ability as an actor, on occasion. 
I can remember when I brought him an 
amazingly incorrect solution of a group 
of examples. He glanced scornfully at 
my notebook, tore out the offending 
pages, and said, “Go home!” 

This discipline was invaluable, for J] 
admired him so much that I was anxious 
to please him at all times. 

There came the day when Mr. Leh- 
mann, as an experiment, gave the class 
Dunbar’s poem, “Good Night,” to set 
to music. He saw my setting and asked 
me why I didn’t go on to study composi- 
tion. By that time, my little legacy was 
nearly exhausted; so I confessed that I 
couldn’t afford it. Mr. Lehmann made 
no comment at the moment. A short 
while later he told me that the faculty 
committee had met and that, on his rec- 
commendaion, my situation had been 
brought to Dr. Andrews’ attention and 
that Dr. Andrews had agreed to to teach 
me free of charge. In effect, a special 
scholarship had been created. 

I need scarcely tell you what it meant 
to me. Not only did I have the privilege 
of learning from a man who was then 
and still is regarded as one of Oberlin’s 
all-time outstanding instructors, but 
I also received impetus and inspiration 
as an aspiring composer. Suddenly, I 
felt secure, knowing that men of such 
undoubted ability felt that I had the be- 
ginnings of a gift, I too accepted the 
fact that there might be a future for me 
in- serious music if I were willing to 
work for it. 

People had been generous to me be- 
fore, and people were to be generous to 
me afterward. But nothing could match 
that moment at Oberlin. Before she 
died in 1927, my mother was able to 
read the reviews of some of the New 
York concerts where my early works 
were played, and she too realized that 
what I meant to be was not only far 
from her first concept, but it also was 
actually possible for a Negro in Amer- 
ica. She was proud and glad then that 
I had persisted in my ambition. 

In my travels, I have continued to 
meet Oberlin alumni who now hold re- 
musical positions in other 
parts of the country—men such as 
Vilem Sokol, ’38, of Seattle, Theodore 


sponsible 
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Phillips, °24, now of Los Angeles, and 
Joseph Wincenc, 37, of Amherst—and 
always our common Oberlin heritage 
has created a bond between us. 

I renewed my friendship with Mr. 
Kessler when he visited Southern Cali- 
fornia in the 40’s. Then in 1947, when 
I returned to Oberlin to receive the 
honorary degree, I again sought out 
Mr. Lehmann. I corresponded with 
both of them from time to time and 
was interested to note that still, after 
all those years, their views and mine 
coincided in so many instances. We 
had many discussions on the trends in 
Lehmann and | 
modern 


modern music. Mr. 
both felt, for example, that 
techniques can be used effectively and 
musically by gifted composers—though 
this has not always been done. He also 
agreed with my view that “the basic 


laws of music are immutable.” 

In short, after so many years during 
which I came in contact with some of 
the best-publicized names in contempo- 
rary music and in which my own style 
was maturing, I still found the opinions 
of my Oberlin teachers to be penetrat- 
ing, sound and worthy of acceptance 
by all. 

So, my Oberlin experience is not just 
one of today or yesterday. It is one for 
all time as far as I am concerned. The 
only possible way I can express my grat- 
itude is to continue to work hard to be 
worthy of the confidence that has been 
placed in me. 


CHARLES FREILICH, a native of Chicago 
and a junior at Yale, is majoring in 
philosophy. This article first appeared 
in the Nov. 22, 1970, editions of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 


harles A. Reich, °49, Yale Univer- 

sity Law School professor, is the lat- 

est in a group of new American vis- 
ionaries. Herbert Marcuse, Buckmin- 
ster Fuller and Norman O. Brown share 
the same conviction that America is due 
for some kind of revolutionary change, 
but’ for the moment Reich holds the 
spotlight, and his message may poten- 
tially reach a far greater audience. 

He has risen to national interest with 
astonishing rapidity since the publica- 
tion of excerpts from his book, “The 
Greening of America,” in the Sept. 26 
issue of The New Yorker and then the 
appearance of the book itself. New 
Yorker reader reaction to the article has 
equaled that to John Hersey’s “Hiro- 
shima,’ and Rachel Carson’s “Silent 
Spring,” and in recent weeks he has at- 
tracted comment from such diverse po- 
litical figures as George F. Kennan, 
John Kenneth Galbraith and Marcuse. 

Reich responds to the adulation— 
and criticism—with a mixture of cyni- 
cism and delight. He likes the publicity, 
but fears misrepresentation. Tall and 
lanky, in loose-fitting clothes, his head 
bobbing from side to side as he speaks, 
Reich gives more of an impression of a 
coffee-house philosopher than an expert 
in constitutional law. A familiar figure 
in Yale dining-halls, he is one of the few 
professors who can speak with students 


about mutual interests. He likes to 
read comic books, loves movies and 
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rock music and works out at the gym 
when he gets a chance. He has a fierce 
hatred of stifling organizations and an 
easy-going manner that is immediately 
disarming. 

That casual appearance belies some 
outstanding credentials. Starting out at 
a New York private school, Reich went 
on to Oberlin and then the Yale Law 
School, where he was first in his class 
and editor of the Law Journal. After 
graduation in 1952, he went to work as 
a law clerk for Supreme Court Justice 
Hugo L. Black. His experience with 
Justice Black was both profitable and 
enjoyable, and he speaks of him with 
profound admiration. 

Later, as an attorney for the Wash- 
ington firm of Arnold, Fortas and Por- 
ter, he had a chance to feel the full 
weight of the legal bureaucracy and its 
sometime disastrous effects on the per- 
sonality. He resolved then to try to un- 
derstand what was going on in America 
and to outline the kinds of values and— 
more importantly—the kind of general 
feeling that he felt was missing in Amer- 
ican life. 

With the emergence of Hip culture 
and the gradual growth of the student 
protest movement, Reich says, “It was 
like the fulfillment of a prophecy.” He 
found there a life-style which incorpo- 
rated the very ideals which he felt could 
move the country in a new direction. 
Suddenly he could envision the possi- 
bility of a pervasive revolution in Amer- 
ican consciousness, leading to a re- 
structuring of the entire society. “Peo- 
ple are blooming,” Reich says. ‘Kids’ 
faces are beautiful.” 

American history, according to 
Reich, is a history of consciousness and 


A Yalie’s View 


Campus Prophet's 


Vision of Youth’s 
“Pervasive 
Revolution” 


By Charles Freilich 


it comprises three stages. 

Consciousness I, as he calls it, takes in 
about 40 per cent of the country and is 
grounded in the simple moral virtue and 
rugged individualism of the 19th cen- 
tury. Today it takes the form of the 
small businessman or farmer who tries 
to “just get ahead” and regards the evils 
of industrialism as simply another moral 
problem. 

In the early 20th century the com- 
plexity of the country demanded a new 
kind of organizational thinking, based 
on the sacrifice of the individual for 
the common good. Consciousness II 
began with the optimism of the New 
Deal reformist policies, but resulted in 
the oppressive rational hierarchy of 
authority and responsibility of what 
Reich calls the Corporate State. “It 
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sees man in Hobbesian terms: Human 
beings are by nature aggressive, com- 
petitive, power-seeking. Hence the vi- 
tal need for law: Without law we would 
all be at each other’s throats.” The ba- 
sic problem with the Corporate State is 
that its various organizations and laws 
tend to take on an autonomous existence 
and begin to function in ways far re- 
moved from human wants or needs. 

Reich maintains that this has resulted 
in feelings of widespread dissatisfaction 
and alienation and the creation of a new 
Consciousness III, which has as its ma- 
jor goal a return to more human values. 
Resigned to a historical fatalism, the 
political stance of Consciousness III is 
one of complete non-involvement. 
Reich’s thesis is that cultural change is 
effected not primarily through the 
agency of direct political or economic 
action—as Marcuse, the Black Panth- 
ers and Orthodox Marxists would claim 
—but within that elusive essence, the 
“cultural consciousness” or “life-style.” 
The resultant formula is simple: “The 
machine has begun to destroy itself.” 

The analysis of the Corporate State, 
Reich insists, is at the very heart of his 
argument and is not simply a rehashing 
of such standard texts as “The Organi- 
zation Man” and “The New Industrial 
State.” As Galbraith and even Marcuse 
willingly concede, it is illuminating in 
a frankly original way. Working out 
the subtle manipulations and true chan- 
nels of power inherent in American so- 
ciety was no easy task. “I wrote the 
chapter over and over again,” Reich 
admits, “but the thing resisted making 
sense.” 

Unfortunately, many of his critics 
have tended to gloss over some of his 
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more penetrating analyses in this con- 
nection and have chosen to depict him 
instead as a kind of freaked-out pro- 
fessor or simple-minded youth-culture 
hero. “It is a book about society, not 
youth,” says Reich, who doesn’t take 
willingly to being anybody’s hero. 

Reich still loves kids, of course, but 
requires a necessary detachment from 
the youth scene in his personal life. In 
his working habits, he tends more to- 
ward a rigorous asceticism. He often 
works 16 hours a day and is still capable 
of the kind of intense mental concentra- 
tion necessary for precise legal work. 
He spends an hour or more psyching 
himself up to give lectures for his under- 
graduate course on “The Individual in 
America” and delivers them with an 
unpretenious enthusiasm that evokes a 
warm response. His course has become 
so popular that it is almost unmanage- 
able. He will probably drop it next 
year in favor of a small seminar. He 
would also like to devote more time to 
writing. 

Charles Lamb once wrote: “Lawyers, 
I suppose, were children once.” For 
Reich, that phrase has a special mean- 
ing, for in a sense, his prophetic vision 
of a New America is a transformation 
of a personal search for a lost innocence 
and a lost humanity. He defends the 
child-like qualities of wonder and spon- 
taniety, not because he could not come 
to grips with the Corporate State, but 
precisely because he believes he has 
transcended it. His words are not the 
rantings of a frustrated drop-out but of 
a man who has risen to the top and 
viewed it from a new perspective, al- 
though he would probably prefer that 
the imagery be inverted. As he sees it, 


only by sinking to the absolute depths 
has he been capable of envisioning 
something better. His incurable opti- 
mism, he concedes, is born only of a 
profound despair. 

Reich clearly considers himself a kind 
of visionary or prophet. Like all proph- 
ets, he is easily subject to ridicule. Yet 
he realizes that the importance of his 
vision lies not in its eventual realization 
but in its immediate power to shape 
people’s consciousness—to show them 
what is really happening. 

If his glowing accounts of youth- 
culture sometimes sound hopelessly 
maudlin and if his faith in the immi- 
nence of a revolution of consciousness 
is somewhat questionable, it is not be- 
cause he has been carried away by his 
vision, but simply because he recognizes 
the educational importance of myth. 

In many respects, Reich recalls that 
prophet of the 19th century, Walt Whit- 
man. Like the Good Grey Poet, Reich 
is attempting to define a New Person- 
ality for a New America. As in Whit- 
man’s title, “Leaves of Grass,” Reich’s 
“The Greening of America” suggests a 
kind of spiritual rebirth and a return to 
the original American Dream, the cre- 
ation of Paradise in the New World. 

It is all pretty heady stuff and cer- 
tainly a far cry from Constitutional law, 
but few will dispute his basic conten- 
tion: “America needs a Vision.” 


Reprinted with permission from 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 


ONE YEAR BEFORE 
THE MASTHEAD 


by Toby J. McIntosh, ’71 


The writer, a member of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine’s editorial advisory 
board, wrote this article, as an editorial 
in the Oberlin Review for Dec. 15, as 
he ended his two-semester term as the 
Review's executive editor and editorial 
board chairman. The Review’s new edi- 
tor is Delia Pitts, ’72, from Chicago. 


ccording to the dictates of tradi- 
A the retiring Review editor is 

expected to write a few senti- 
mental or critical observations based on 
several years of watching, reporting on, 
and experiencing the small world of 
College life and politics. 

In 1967 those of us who were politi- 
cally inclined knew that the place to ob- 
serve the local color was the “mass 
meeting,” usually sponsored by the Re- 
sistance or the Student Senate. The 
mass meeting was just one of the over- 
used tactics of the frustrating drive for 
reform that embittered so many stu- 
dents. 

A mass meeting was more than just a 
political meeting. It was a communal 
art form and therapeutic device. There 
were standard roles to play and plots to 
follow. One role always starred a senior. 
As the meeting reached a creative or 
emotional peak the script called for this 
jaded upperclassman to inject a note of 
pessimism. With a condescending look 
of accumulated frustration he would in- 
variably say something like the follow- 
ing: “Now look, I’ve been here for four 
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years and you are all full of it. You can 
try this or that but nothing is going to 
happen. You know that in the end you 
will be shafted.” From that point on, 
depending on his degree of disillusion- 
ment with Oberlin petty politics, he 
would suggest either going home to bed 
or seizing the administration building. 

Most persons could not help but sym- 
pathize with the cynic even though in 
the end they decided to sit-in, or form a 
committee. (Then on to the Snack Bar 
for analysis.) In many respects the pes- 
simist was right; mass meetings were ef- 
forts by a nearly powerless group and 
it was rare for the participants to feel 
that their actions had spurred reform. 
In retrospect, however, the accumu- 
lated protests, so frustrating at the time, 
did form the basis for the expansion of 
student participation in the governance 
of the College; accompanied by the 
gradual disintegration of a unified stu- 
dent radical movement. 

Of course participation on faculty 
committees was accompanied by some 
tension on both sides. The tensions 
seem ludicrous considering the first 
name basis on which the Education 
Commission now operates, but never- 
theless they did exist. 

Faculty members suffered from no 
longer being free to adjourn their meet- 
ings to Presti’s since some committee 
members might be minors. At one com- 
mittee meeting a student member, a 
blue-jeaned, blushing female, was con- 
siderably embarrassed when the all- 
male committee rose in gentlemanly re- 
spect as she entered the room. 

But the frictions between faculty, ad- 


ministrators and students never again 
reached such a pitch as during a post- 
demonstration mass meeting three years 
ago when Dean of the College Donald 
Reich told student leader Paul Oster- 
man, *68, to “shut up” and stop inter- 
rupting him. Osterman retorted, “Don’t 
tell me to shut up. This is our meet- 
ing. We called it.” In historical com- 
parison, the community cooperation 
during last May’s strike was remarkable, 
even granting the unusual and tragic 
circumstances. 

So now, after gaining the requisite 
seniority to be that sardonic critic of 
idealistic movements, I find that the 
College has passed into a new phase 
marked by a change of presidents. Al- 
though we have not yet reached the 
long discussed, somewhat ambiguous, 
goal of community government, we 
have passed the tension-filled mass 
meeting period of College politics and, 
in most cases, have advanced beyond 
constant concern for the petty issues of 
housing, hours and the car rule. 

Thus, after serious reflection, it is 
indeed amazing that so many faculty 
and administrators have learned so 
much during my three and one half 
years of Oberlin education. An ex- 
ample, illustrative of the ultimate suc- 
cess of early student efforts, was re- 
cently pointed out to me by a sarcastic 
alumnus alluding to statements by ad- 
ministrators in the recent Life article 
on co-ed housing. “We fought and 
pushed those administrators for years,” 
he said. “Now they pretend it was 
planned, calculated permissiveness. The 
mind boggles.” 
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HOMECOMING STUDY: THE ENVIRONMENT 


an’s Relationship with His 
Environment: Oberlin’s 
Responsibility” was the 
discussion topic for alumni who at- 
tended Homecoming over the weekend 
of Oct. 16-18, 1970. 

Keynote speaker was Robert Cahn, 
one of the three members of President 
Nixon’s Council on Environmental 
Quality. Cahn, who has had many years 
of experience as a journalist, was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize in 1969 for a 
16-part series of articles on present and 


future problems in the national parks. 
He pointed out that the presidential 
council, formed in February 1970, so 
far plays only an advisory role in con- 
trol of environmental quality. It has no 


enforcement powers and _ insufficient 


to accomplish very much. 


Cahn said. the council has al 


ready produced an annual report of 
considerable significance and its influ- 
ence is beginning to be felt in various 
councils of government. He stated that 
every federal agency must now file a 
detailed statement of environmental im- 
pact from its projects. 

Cahn seemed encouraged by the na- 
tionwide interested in the environment. 
He urged every citizen to learn about 
the problem, see that it is taught by 
good teachers in the schools, and take 
part in environment programs. 


People, Consumption 
and Waste Production 

Robert D. Teeters, *50, chief of the 
policy, programs and legislative branch, 
discussion of 
affect 


waste production and pollution abate- 


Army 
trends and relationships that 


Engineers, led a 


ment problems. 

Noting that the birth rate has de- 
clined each year since 1959, he stated 
that even if a stabilized population is 
impact on 
pollution problems is not likely to be 


achieved by the year 2000, 


very great in the next decade or so. 
Teeters said that distribution of pop- 
ulation is of more concern than growth 
in sheer numbers of people. With peo- 
ple tending toward life in metropolitan 
complexes (Boswash, Chipitts, Sansan, 
etc.), he warned that the severity of 


practically all our waste problems is 


compounded. In Teeters’ view, how- 


ever, pollution becomes a real problem 
because of the increased use of goods 
good 


per person. “Tf our view of the 


life means more material things.” he 
stated, ““we’ve got to expect more prob 


lems of pollution and waste disposal.” 
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He pointed out that when waste is 
recycled, or properly disposed of, it is 
not pollution. 


Control Measures 
And Their Costs 


Terence C. Dancy, manager of proc- 
ess engineering for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., said that, on a worldwide 
basis, man is not solely responsible for 
pollution of air and water “but this 
should not lead us to minimize the ef- 
fect of man on his environment.” 

“Since smoke is the most visible pol- 
lutant, it is the one which has in the 
past resulted in the most voluble com- 
ment and has received the most urgent 
attention,’ he commented. He gave 
examples of techniques used by his in- 
dustry for control of air and water pol- 
lution and he showed photos of progress 
that had been made. 

Dancy said that his firm alone had 
spent $90 million in the last 20 years 
on air and water pollution control and 
he emphasized that none of these in- 
vestments earn any direct financial re- 
turn and most involve substantial addi- 
tional operating costs. He said the steel 
industry had spent more than a billion 
dollars on control measures during the 
same period. 

“The steel industry has accepted and 
will continue to accept its share of the 
responsibility for accomplishing this im- 
provement,” he said. He wondered, 
however, whether the public at large is 
willing to accept the costs involved. He 
cited a recent poll which indicated that 
a tax increase of only $15 per year per 
taxpayer would meet substantial oppo- 
sition “even though seven out of 10 
people regard pollution as one of so- 
ciety’s most pressing problems. It is ap- 
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parent that the population as a whole 
must become better informed if we are 
to have a reasonable nationwide pro- 
gram of environmental control.” 


Public Policy: 
Government's Role 

Lyle E. Craine, ’31, professor of re- 
source planning and conservation at the 
University of Michigan and former 
chief of the social and behavioral sci- 
ences section, National Water Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., forecast a 
need for radical changes in both poli- 
cies and institutions through which we 
deal with the environment. 

Craine urged that a way be developed 
to supplement government regulation 
with systems of economic incentives. 
He suggested formation of a govern- 
ment agency that could develop and 
manage a “market” between the dis- 
charger of waste and those who might 
be disadvantaged. He cited current pro- 
posals to levy effluent charges on in- 
dustry and municipalities for liquid 
waste discharges as a step in the right 
direction, the idea being that those who 
use the water for discharging waste 
should at least pay the cost of reclaim- 
ing the water and retreating it after- 
wards in order to make it usable for 
other purposes. 

Describing the legal system as having 
a “kind of myopia over property rights 
and a ‘benign neglect’ of public rights 
concerning the environment,” Craine 
urged strengthening of the system to 
better serve as an instrument for the 
protection of environmental quality. He 
mentioned legislation introduced by 
Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis) which 
might establish an “environmental 
right” comparable perhaps to civil rights 


Keynote speaker for the conference 
on environment was Robert Cahn, 
member of President Nixon’s Council 
on Environmental Quality. 


so that courts would be forced to give 
consideration to cases concerning the 
environment. Craine said that a new 
law in Michigan empowers any person 
or organization to sue any private or 
public body or to obtain a court order 
restraining conduct that is “likely to 
pollute, impair, or destroy the air, water, 
or other natural resource and the public 
trust therein.” He said legislators at 
first ridiculed this bill, but passed it by 
a wide margain because of an outpour- 
ing of public support. 

Craine also urged efforts to change 
“procedures or systems of government” 
so that citizens can initiate projects for 
a better environment without having to 
start them out as a protest movement. 
He called for new forms of local and/or 
regional institutions that can deal with 
the environment as a whole on a “grass 
roots” basis. 


Major Decisions 
Will Be Political 

U. S. Rep. Charles A. Mosher, ’28, 
(R-Ohio) said, “Whether you like it or 
not, politicians will make the final de- 
cisions.” He called the political process 
essential to “weigh in” the non-eco- 
nomic quality values and also to choose 
among alternatives presented by tech- 
nology. 

Mosher said this is why politicians 
have rather suddenly assigned a very 
high priority to environmental issues. 
He said this amounted to more than the 
realization that, to a candidate, an anti- 
pollution stance has become as _ neces- 
sary as being for motherhood and apple 
pie. He told of “rather significant, 
hopeful development of national policy 
and procedures” that he had observed 
for the past several years in connection 
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Panelists, from left: Robert D. Teeters, 
‘50, moderator Donald R. Weber, 

"43, Terence C. Dancy, Charles A. 
Mosher, ’28, and Lyle E. Craine, ’31. 


with work on three House subcommit- 
Lees. 

Mosher illustrated the “political prob- 
lem of working wisely and cautiously 
between a protectionism which would 
disrupt the economy and deny society 
needed resources, and an exploitation 
philosophy which would degrade the 
environment, perhaps irretrievably.” 

He called it “very important” to note 
that the Clean Air Act and the Water 
Quality Act have rejected arbitrary le- 
gislative fiat—such as “zero emissions,” 
iron-clad timetables, or specified equip- 
ment and processes. He said the laws 
instead call for a sequence of fact find- 
ing and public hearings which hope- 
fully leads to equitable solutions. 

“The words ‘practicability,’ ‘feasibil- 
ity, ‘public interest’ and ‘equity’ may 
sound like loopholes but they do allow 
for the realities of a crowded technologi- 
cal society, and they are of the essence 
of the political process,” Mosher said. 
“This time-consuming sequence of pres- 
ent laws may be frustrating, yet it is 
clearly preferable to arbitrary bureau- 
cratic decrees. The Russians seem to 
have been no more able than we are to 
include the social costs of dirty air or 
water in their accounting system.” 


Oberlin’s Response: 
Tradition vs. Revolution 

David A. Egloff, assistant professor 
of biology, said that if Oberlin were to 
make a significant response to environ- 
mental problems there would have to 
be “some radical changes in what Ober- 
lin has stood for in the past and what 
ecology has stood for in the past.” 

He pointed out that Oberlin has main- 
tained a “very delicate balance in one 
hand and a humane social order in the 
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other. When the chips come down 
we're talking about academic excel- 
lence: 


Describing social action and direct 
problem-solving as a straw that could 
break a camel’s back, Egloff said, “we 
can do both, of course, if we decide to 
split in some way so that there is a tra- 
ditional part of the College which is in- 
volved in interacting with the other 
part, but basically running along two 
lines.” As a teacher and as a research- 
er, he said he couldn’t find any way for 
the conflict between traditional ecologi- 
cal research and scholarly activity to be 
confined in any one person. 

Egloff said that ecology is not, as 
some have called it, a “subversive” sci- 
ence. However, as a philosophy or way 
of life, he said, it is indeed subversive. 
Quoting Garret Harden of Santa Bar- 
bara, in a Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory publication, “Diversity and Stabili- 
ty in Ecological Systems,” as urging 
that the message of modern biology 
must not be peace but ecology, Egloff 
concluded: 

“T see changes at Oberlin in courses. 
I don’t see departments moving towards 
environmental problems and solutions, 
but I see courses moving in that direc- 
tion. I see extracurricular activities and 
community action groups, all on a small 
scale. Their output is not terribly visi- 
ble so far, but I see an individual com- 
mitment, and I think this is how the en- 
vironmental revolution will have to take 
place.” 


New University Concept: 
‘‘Public Interest’? Degrees 
Philip Volland, °72, a government 
major who worked with “Nader’s Raid- 
ers” as a Winter Term project and then 


continued working with Ralph Nader 
during his spring and summer vacations, 
discussed his ideas about the concept of 
what he called a “public interest uni- 
versity.” 

“It would sponsor the development 
of specialized public interest advocates 
to counter-balance special interest advo- 
cates who lobby for professions or for 
large corporations,” he said. 

Volland pictured the public service 
university as “challenging, through its 
teaching and through its speaking, the 
priorities and the policies of the differ- 
ent societal institutions that exist to- 
day.” He said such a university could 
bring issues to the general public and 
say: “These are the problems. We’ve 
discussed them within our educational 
sphere and we want you to work on 
them. This is what we see. This is what 
we'd like to see done.” 

He cited DDT and 245T and 24D as 
chemicals that could have been tabbed 
as “dangerous pollutants” by educa- 
tional institutions. 

Volland said he wasn’t sure whether 
the idea would be applicable at Oberlin, 
but that he was at work on the idea and 
would offer an Experimental College 
course during the second semester. He 
also said one of the members of the 
government department was reorganiz- 
ing a public policy course along the 
lines of teaching “public interest work 
or governmental responsiveness.” He 
said the idea would be discussed at a 
then-upcoming educational conference 
and would also be presented to the Edu- 
cational Commission (EdCom). 


Class of 1970 
Shows New Low in 
Grad School Enrollment 


by Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, Director, Office of Placement and Graduate Counseling 


s the class of 1970 scattered 
Ae the U.S. and abroad, its 

members continued the recent 
trend of postponing long-range occupa- 
tional decisions and of seeking more-or- 
less temporary work for the first year 
or two after college. Military service 
continued to be a factor in plans for 
many men and this also affected long- 
range plans. As in the classes of 1967 
and 1968, there was a sharp drop in the 
percentage beginning advanced study 
immediately—only 44% of the men and 
33% of the women in the College of 
Arts and Sciences. Figures for the Con- 
servatory are higher—54% of the men 
and 43% of the women—reflecting the 
need for continuing professional study 
in music occupations. 

A substantial proportion of 1970 
grads who reported “plans unsettled” 
spent the summer and early fall travel- 
ing in the United States and abroad and 
they were just beginning to seek em- 
ployment. Others, seeking time to de- 
cide what they want out of life before 
committing themselves to further train- 
ing, have joined commune groups or 
have taken jobs giving “non-academic” 
experience or are working, some as vol- 
unteers, in social service or ecological 
organizations. 

The number abroad has dropped 
from 53 in 1968 to 39 in 1970. Al- 
though interest in the Peace Corps was 
high, with its changing emphasis from 
teaching to cemmunity projects, only 
six are now enrolled—one each in Toga, 
Malaysia, Kenya, Liberia, Ivory Coast 
and El Salvador. In addition, eight men 
and five women are employed abroad— 
Canada 3, Taiwan and France 2 each, 
Germany, India, Tunisia, Colombia, Is- 
rael and the Virgin Islands 1 each. 
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Twelve others are studying—three in 
Israel, two each in England, Italy and 
Germany; one each in Scotland, Leb- 
anon and France. Four are making 
their homes in England, Israel, and 
Germany; four others are spending sev- 
eral months to a year in travel. 

Information on draft status was re- 
ported by 180 men. Many of the others 
were still waiting for re-classification 
from their 2S rating or were appealing 
classifications. Twelve were in military 
service and six others who enlisted in 
ROTC units had done basic training 
during the summer. Five are veterans; 
seven are foreign students not subject 
to the draft. Sixty-three reported that 
they had been classified 1Y or 4F. 
Thirty-three have draft numbers above 
200 and therefore are not expecting to 
be called for service. Eighteen are hold- 
ing deferments as medical or theological 
students. Ten have C.O. classification 
and eight others have C.O. applications 
pending. Six reported 1A classification 
and are expecting to be called for serv- 
ice soon. Two are “not cooperating 
with the draft” and there may be some 
others in this group among those who 
did not return information last fall. 
Only three reported holding occupa- 
tional deferments. 

Salary reports are incomplete but the 
Tange appears to be wider than usual, 
partly because of service-type positions 
held by men with C.O. ratings and the 
volunteer positions with maintenance 
salary. For the Bachelor of Arts group, 
business and office salaries ranged from 
$3276 to $15,000, with a median of 
$6300; teaching, $4800-8580, median 
$6750; social services, $2000-8727, me- 
dian $6020; other fields, $3000-12,500, 
median $6700. For all occupations, the 


median for men was $7082; for women 
$6240. Most of the Conservatory of 
Music graduates are teaching, and for 
them the range is from $6200-$7990, 
with a median of $7500. The teaching 
salaries of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing group ranged from $6950-9450, 
with a median also of $7500. 

One hundred and eighty-five of those 
employed reported sources for their po- 
sitions. Fifty-one found employment 
through direct notices from Oberlin 
sources (the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling or Oberlin faculty 
or friends); 43 from job campaigns 
(written or personal applications); 22 
from suggestions from relatives and 
friends; 15 from state or private em- 
ployment agencies; 10 from newspaper 
advertisements; 12 from previous em- 
ployment (summer jobs, etc.); 7 free- 
lancing or self-employed; 6 from federal 
or state civil service exams. Other 
sources included C.O. job lists, place- 
ment offices at other colleges, “sign in 
the window,” etc. Many of those list- 
ing other sources made use of the re- 
sources of the OPGC in exploring pos- 
sibilities and planning job campaigns. 

Twenty-three per cent of the class 
(19% men, 27% women) were married 
by Nov. 1, and another 3.5% reported 
plans for marriage within the year. 
This is a slightly larger percentage than 
reported by the class of 1969, 21% of 
whose members had been married by 
this time. The number married prior 
to 1970 Commencement (30 men, 39 
women) was substantially higher than 
the 47 in 1969. Fifty-nine (26 men, 33 
women) were married during the sum- 
mer and fall, and another 20 (11 men, 
9 women) are engaged. Fifty-six mar- 
ried classmates (15 couples marrying 
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prior to graduation); 51 married Ober- 
linians from other classes (19 men, 32 
women); and 21 (10 men, 11 women) 
married non-Oberlinians. Of those en- 
gaged, three couples are classmates, nine 
(6 men, 3 women) are engaged to Ober- 
linians, and five (2 men, 3 women) 
engaged to non-Oberlinians. 

Each year some who began study 
with another class elect to join that 
class for alumni purposes. Thirty-nine 
who received degrees in 1970 will ap- 
pear in Alumni Magazine news and 
will attend reunions with other classes. 
Thirty-one who for various reasons took 
extra time to complete their degrees 
will re-join the class of 1969; 3 join 
1968; the others 1931, 1965, 1966 and 
1971. 

Twenty-two (9 men, 13 women) still 
need from 1 to 8 hours to complete 
their degrees. Most of them are com- 
pleting correspondence courses or plan 
to complete the degree with part-time 
study. As degrees are certified, they 
will be added to the class of 1970 list; 
so information on their plans for the 
year was included in the Class Direc- 
tory. However, the statistics which fol- 
low include only those whose degrees 
have been completed. 

The statistics for the class of 1970 
include all those who received degrees 
during the academic year 1969-70— 
January, May, and after summer study 
in 1970. Occupations are recorded as 
of October 1970. Most of those who 
graduated after the first semester held 
temporary jobs during the spring or 
began graduate study and their occupa- 
tions are also recorded as of the fall of 
1970. 

Two men received both the Mus.B. 
and Mus.M. degrees; 1 man and 1 
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woman Mus.B. and Ed.Mus.M. degrees; 
3 men and 1 woman the A.B. and 
Mus.B. degrees. They are included in 
the reports for the A.B. and Mus.B. 
programs. 


POST-BACCALAUREATE 
Nine graduates of other institutions 
studied at Oberlin during 1969-70 un- 
der the special “Post-Baccalaureate” 
program. Two men and two women 
are studying medicine (Case Western 
Reserve, Harvard, and Medical College 
of Georgia); 1 woman studying for the 
MAT in German at Brown University; 
1 woman in social work at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. One man is doing 
alternate service and is coordinator of 
academic skills clinic at Morristown 
(Tenn.) College. There has been no 

report on plans from two women. 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Bachelor of Arts 

One hundred ninety-one (116 men, 
75 women) or 39% enrolled in gradu- 
ate or professional study. Eighty-five 
are preparing for professional fields— 
24 law (18 men, 6 women), 20 educa- 
tion (2 men, 18 women), 11 medicine 
(10 men, 1 woman), 12 theology /relig- 
ion (9 men, 3 women), 4 social work 
(1 man, 3 women), 3 (men) business 
administration, 3 (women) library sci- 
ence, 2 communications, and 1 each in 
journalism, urban affairs, public affairs, 
public health, child development and 
counseling. 

Among those in “academic” fields, 
50 are studying sciences—15 biology 
(9 men, 6 women), 13 psychology (5 
men, 8 women), 8 physics (7 men, 1 
woman), 6 mathematics/statistics (6 
men), 5 chemistry (4 men, 1 woman), 


and 1 each astronomy, oceanography 
and pre-medical science. The 29 in the 
social sciences are in history (5 men, 2 
women), sociology (4 men, 3 women), 
economics (5 men), political science (3 
men, 2 women), international relations 
(4 men), and Asian studies (1 man). 
Twenty-seven are in the humanities— 
6 English (2 men, 4 women), 5 art his- 
tory & studio (4 men, 1 woman), 4 
music (1 man, 3 women), 3 Chinese, 3 
philosophy, 2 French, and 1 each in 
linguistics, German, Hebrew, and ar- 
chaeology. 

Though a smaller group than in 1969, 
they have enrolled in 74 colleges and 
universities in the U.S. and 6 abroad 
(compared to 75 in the U.S. and 6 
abroad in 1969). And, as usual, half of 
the group are in 14 institutions; but the 
order of “popularity” changes drastic- 
ally from year to year. For 1970, Mich- 
igan is the “favorite” (18), Oberlin is 
second (10); U. of California (Berkeley) 
and Yale share third place with 9 each; 
Chicago has 8; Columbia and Ohio 
State 6 each; Boston University, Case 
Western Reserve, Pittsburgh, and 
Princeton, 5 each; and Harvard (first 
place in 1968 and 1969) and U. of 
Washington are tied for 12th place with 
4 each. Locations range from Hawaii 
to Massachusetts, from Colorado to 
Georgia. Institutions abroad are in 
Great Britain (3), France, Israel and 
Lebanon, 

In spite of the general reductions in 
financial aid available for this year, 
61% of those studying reported some 
form of aid. Forty-nine (27 men, 22 
women) (same figures as last year!) hold 


part or full scholarships or fellowships 
from institutions attended: and 32 
others (21 men, 11 women) hold assis- 
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tantships in their major departments. 
Thirty (23 men, 7 women) have fellow- 
ships financed through government 
sources and another seven (6 men, 1 
woman) hold fellowships from founda- 
tions. Nine (2 men, 7 women) have 
internships for MAT programs; and 
cight others have loans. Eighteen peo- 
ple received combinations of scholar- 
ships and assistantships or loans; so a 
total of 135 awards were granted to 
117 people. 

Government grants included 14 from 
the National Science Foundation, four 
each from the US Public Health Service 
and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, two from the National Institutes 
of Health, and one each from the Vet- 
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erans Administration, NDEA Title IV, 
East-West Center, HEW Children’s Bu- 
reau, and U.S. Rehabilitation Services. 
Awards from foundations came from 
the Ford Foundation, Fund for Theo- 
logical Education, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, U.S. Steel Foundation, Zel- 
lerbach Cross Foundation and LASPAU 
(a foreign student continuation fellow- 
ship). 

Financial aid by field varies widely. 
In the sciences and social sciences near- 
ly 80% received some sort of financial 
help, primarily from government grants 
and assistantships. In the humanities, 
50% had aid; but in the professional 
fields, only 47% (few scholarships were 
awarded in law and medicine). 


One hundred and seventy-eight (80 
men, 98 women) reported employment, 
a figure somewhat higher than in 1969. 
A much more varied list of occupations 
is reported, ranging from cook and cab 
driver to college instructor. Forty-seven 
(14 men, 33 women) are working in 
business and industry—12 “general of- 
fice” work, 9 editorial assistant, 4 ad- 
vertising trainee, 4 computer program- 
mer; the others as salesmen, radio 
station program assistant, employment 
agency staff, airlines customer service, 
bank clerk, cashier, marketing assistant, 
public relations assistant, olfactory as- 
sistant, paralegal assistant in a law firm, 
newspaper reporter, electronics engineer 
and statistician. Forty-two are em- 
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ployed in schools and colleges—18 
teaching in junior-senior high schools, 
7 in kindergarten and elementary 
grades, 5 substituting at various levels, 
4 teaching in colleges (3 of these “Shansi 
reps’), 3 in special education, 2 music, 
and 3 college dormitory directors. It 
should be noted that several of those 
listed above in “general office’ work 
are employed in college and university 
offices. Thirty-five are employed in so- 
cial service areas—15 of them in the 
care of emotionally-disturbed children 
and adults; others are caseworkers, hos- 
pital aides, social science research in- 
tern, Boy Scout executive, and working 
as volunteers in church and AFSC 
projects and as draft counselors. Twen- 
ty-one have taken positions with gov- 
ernment agencies—7 civil service posi- 
tions in federal agencies, 5 Peace Corps, 
3 VISTA, 3 in city government, 2 
United Nations, and 1 state govern- 
ment. The other fields include 7 science 
—chemists and research assistants in 
engineering, medicine and psychology; 
5 music—teaching piano, technical as- 
sistant, church music, symphony, folk- 
singer; 5 self-employed (films, wood- 
worker, artist, writer); and others work- 
ing in museums and libraries and as 
cook, cab driver, farmer, construction 
labor, meat cutter, furniture stripper, 
football player, rug weaver, photogra- 
pher, and waitress. 

Some of these are temporary jobs, 
pending word on draft status; others 
may indicate the difficulty of locating 
“nermanent” positions or the desire not 
to commit oneself to a long range occu- 
pational program, but to “take a year 
off” before continuing advanced study. 

Seven men are in military service— 
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Army 4, National Guard 1, Air Force 
beNavy =: 

Thirty-eight (22 men, 16 women) re- 
ported that plans were still unsettled— 
in most cases they were looking for 
work for a year before planning further 
study; and some of the 61 (35 men, 26 
women) who did not respond to the 
request for information on plans prob- 
ably should be added to the unsettled 
group. 

Master of Arts in Teaching 

Twenty-three M.A.T. degrees were 
awarded in 1970—8 elementary, 15 
secondary. Seventeen are teaching—8 
in elementary schools and 9 in secon- 
dary. One man is continuing advanced 
study, two persons are traveling, and 3 
have not reported plans. Eleven of the 
group are teaching in Ohio; the others 
in Colorado, California, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, New York and Virginia. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Bachelor of Music 

Study 

Fifty-three per cent of the men are 
in graduate study (compared to 54% 
in 1969), but there was a reduction 
from 59% to 43% for women, for a 
total of 48% of the class. All but one 
(who is completing an A.B. degree) are 
continuing study in music—piano 13, 
voice 4, music education 3, organ 3; 1 
each in cello, composition, trumpet, 
conducting, harp, flute, music theater, 
music therapy, and music (no details). 
They are enrolled in 18 institutions in 
the U.S. and in Italy and Germany; two 
persons are studying privately (one in 
Germany). Four are at Juilliard, 3 at 
Manhattan and Stanford, 2 each at 
California Institute of the Arts, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Oberlin. 


Sixty-four per cent of those studying 
have some form of financial aid—9 
have scholarships and 6 assistantships 
from the institutions in which they are 
studying; 2 internships for MAT pro- 
grams in music; the others awards from 
Fulbright, German Government, and 
private foundations or clubs. 


Employment 

Of the 24 employed, 20 are making 
use of their music background—14 are 
teaching music education in elementary 
and secondary schools in the U.S. and 
Canada; another in the Peace Corps 
in El Salvador; others are working as 
editorial assistant in music publications, 
secretary in a music department, music 
salesman, technical assistant in the Con- 
servatory, and symphony musician. 
Non-music occupations include general 
office work, truck driver, and mail 
clerk. Five men are in military service 
—4 with Army bands, 1 in an Air Force 
band, and 1 in the Navy. 

One woman holds a Watson Founda- 
tion Fellowship and is spending the 
year traveling and studying in Europe. 
Three people reported plans unsettled 
and 3 did not report plans. 


DIRECTORY OF THE CLASS 
The Directory of the Class of 1970, 
listing addresses, occupations, and per- 
sonal news, has been compiled by the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling and published by the Alum- 
ni Association. Copies have been sent 
to members of the classes of 1970 and 
1971. Others interested may secure 
free copies by writing to Miss Dorothy 
M. Smith, Director, Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling, Peters Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 


TAPPAN 
SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK 


EdCom Meetings 
Open to Public 


Oberlin’s Education Commission (Ed- 
Com) scheduled weekly meetings in Jan- 
uary, which were open to the public, as 
it sought ways to involve all members 
of the community in its discussions. 

This concern grew out of discussions 
at EdCom’s Dec. 14 meeting when Paul 
Tamminen, °69, an invited guest, 
warned the commission that, so far as 
he knows, the appproach to educational 
reform being taken at Oberlin has never 
been successful in producing reform at 
other schools. In Tamminen’s view, 
EdCom needs to give serious attention 
to the problem of involving the com- 
munity in its work, for such involve- 
ment may be a key to the commission’s 
success. 

From off campus, the findings of a 
study conducted by the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Higher Education seemed 
to underline the timeliness and im- 
portance of EdCom’s undertaking. The 
study, supported by the Carnegie Com- 
mission and by the Ford Foundation, 
was conducted by Earl F. Cheit, profes- 
sor of business administration and for- 
mer executive vice-chancellor of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

In reporting that two-thirds of all 
U.S. colleges and universities either are 
“in financial difficulty” or are “headed 
for financial trouble,’ Cheit pointed out 
that financial crises are forcing institu- 
tions to cut back on services that they 
regard as important parts of their pro- 
grams. In some state-supported institu- 
tions, Cheit said, “quality deficits” are 
occuring because public schools can 
show no budgetary deficits. 

Cheit stresses the need for institu- 
tions to become deeply involved in es- 
tablishing priorities, reaching agreement 
On purpose, and putting money to ef- 
ficient use. 

Oberlin’s EdCom, in attempting to 
develop a philosophic framework based 
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on contemporary needs, methods and 
directions, is also examining the tradi- 
tional education process. Hopefully, 
this will enable the College to avoid 
having program growth stymied by bud- 
get tightening. 

EdCom now consists of nine students, 
nine faculty members, and five admin- 
istrators. In addition, Norman Care, 
associate professor of philosophy, and 
Robert Tufts, ’40, professor of econom- 
ics, are serving half-time as staff mem- 
bers. Tufts will advise the commission 
on the economic feasibility of reform 
proposals and Care will be responsible 
for handling publications and the ulti- 
mate report of EdCom. 

Professor of Religion Edward L. 
Long Jr., who is writing a book on gen- 
eral education and its social purposes, 
has agreed to a suggestion that he and 
EdCom, while remaining independent, 
can share resources and ideas concern- 
ing education. 


Assemblies Non-Compulsory 


No longer will Assembly speakers need 
to wonder what percentage of their 
audience is “captive,” because the Gen- 
eral Faculty, at the request of the fac- 
ulty-student committee on student as- 
semblies, has abolished the graduation 
requirement concerning minimum as- 
sembly attendance each semester, ef- 
fective with the 1971 spring semester. 

The committee argued that the rich 
offering of programs brought to the 
campus by various College organiza- 
tions made compulsory assemblies un- 
necessary. “We suspect that students 
who will not attend some of the diverse, 
attractive programs coming to Oberlin 
may not profit from forced attendance,” 
the committee argued. 

Students who have not fulfilled the 
requirement for the Fall 1970 semester 
or previous semesters still have to make 
up the deficiency. 
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New Trustee 


Montgomery N. (Monty) McKinney, 
°34, Los Angeles advertising executive, 
has been elected to the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees. 

He began a six-year term Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding the late Irvin E. Houck, ’24, 
who served as a trustee from 1953 un- 
til his d2ath last May. 

McKinney is senior vice president in 
charge of client services with Doyle 
Dane Bernbach Inc., the world’s sev- 
enth largest advertising agency. 

A native of Chicago, McKinney at- 
tended schcols in Winnetka and was 
graduated from Mt. Hermon School. 
Before entering Oberlin in 1930 he 
studied at Princeton for a year. 

McKinney entered the field of ad- 
vertising in Chicago. He was with 
Kitchen Art Foods Inc. for six years, 
Earle Ludgin and Co. as vice president 
and account supervisor for 15 years, 
and Leo Burnett Inc. as account super- 
visor before going to the West Coast in 
Wes Be 

He is a trustee of Westwood United 
Methodist Church, a member of Ober- 
linss Annual Fund Committee, and a 
former officer of the Oberlin Alumni 
Club in Chicago. 


Shansi Reps 

Three-year Oberlin Shansi Teaching 
Fellowships this year will go to Gail E. 
Henderson, ’71, from Pittsford, N.Y., 
and Richard E. Solberg, ’70, of Port 
Chester, N.Y. 

They will teach at Tunghai Univer- 
sity in Taiwan for two years, then re- 
turn to Oberlin for graduate study. 

For the first time since 1951 no 
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awards are being made for teaching in 
Madurai, South India. The Indian goy- 
ernment has requested that the program 
be discontinued at least for this year. 

In making this request, the Indian 
government asked that any new pro- 
gram be required to come under its 
supervision. Shansi trustees have 
formed a special committee to imple- 
ment a new Shansi policy in India and 
President Fuller went to India over the 
Christmas holidays to discuss the situa- 
tion with the Indian Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Before leaving on his trip, which in- 
cluded stops in Beirut, Lebanon, to ob- 
serve the GLCA program at the Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and in Israel to make 
initial inquiries about possibilities for a 
GLCA study program in Israel, Presi- 
dent Fuller said he would represent the 
Shansi Board on an “exploratory basis.” 

He expected the future emphasis of 
Shansi in India to involve a mutual ex- 
change program between Oberlin and 
the Madurai colleges. En route home, 
President Fuller and Mrs. Fuller ex- 
pected to visit Tunghai University. 


Sunday Commencement 


Includes Inauguration 
Commencement exercises will be held 
on Sunday morning, May 23, instead of 
Monday morning, May 24, as previous- 
ly announced, and the ceremony will 
include a brief inauguration of Robert 
W. Fuller, 56, as Oberlin’s 10th presi- 
dent. 

The simple installation of the presi- 
dent will keep to a minimum both the 
expense of the inauguration and the 
time and effort usually required to plan 
one. It is estimated that the kind of in- 
auguration the College has held in the 
past would cost about $20,000 today, a 
figure that does not take into account 
the burden on the time of faculty and 
staff members who would be involved 
in its planning and execution. 

Economy also was a factor in reduc- 
ing the length of Commencement Week- 
epd. The calendar, as approved by the 
General Faculty at its December meet- 
ing, calls for the Commencement pro- 
cession to begin at 10:45 a.m. Sunday, 
May 23, with the Commencement pro- 
gram starting at 11:15. 

Baccalaureate will be held as a ves- 
pers service at 8:15 p.m. Saturday, May 
22, followed by illumination and a dra- 
matic event. A reception for President 
Fuller, Mrs. Fuller and honorary de- 
gree recipients will be held at 4 p.m. 
Saturday. 
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Indian, Rajasthan, ca. 1525. Illustration 


Collection, New York. 


Exhibit and Lecture 
On Indian Art 


One hundred five objects of Indian art, 
all from the collection of Paul F. Wal- 
ter, 58, will be exhibited at Allen Art 
Museum Feb. 6-March 7 in conjunction 
with which the Baldwin Seminar (Feb. 
2-12) will deal with “Indian Painting.” 

The exhibition will include 59 paint- 
ings, 26 drawings and 20 sculptures. 
The paintings span the period from the 
15th to the 19th centuries, the greater 
part being Rajasthani (24) and Pahari 
(11). The sculptures cover the 5th to the 
17th centuries, and are in bronze, sand- 
stone, schist and ivory. 

Guest professor for the Baldwin Sem- 
inar will be Dr. Pratapaditya Pal, cura- 
tor of Indian art at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and cataloger 
for the Walter exhibition. There will be 
public lectures on “Asian Sculpture and 
the Indian Tradition” (Feb. 4) and “In- 
dian Painting: Continuities and 
Changes” (Feb. 9). Both will be at 8:30 
p.m. in Allen Art Auditorium. 

Asia House and the art department 
also will sponsor a program of classical 
Indian dance by Sudha Chandra Sekhar 
in Finney Chapel at 8 p.m. Feb. 13. 
Tickets (general admission $1.50, stu- 
dents $1) are available at Asia House, 
Wilder Hall and the Conservatory. 

In the foreword to the catalog of the 
Walter exhibition, Richard E. Spear, 
acting director of the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, notes that Oberlin’s debt to Paul 
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to the Bhagavata Purana. 


Walter extends beyond the loan to this 
exhibition. Oberlin’s small but fine col- 
lection of Indian art is largely depend- 
ent upon Walter’s vision and action. A 
schist Deva, a bronze Balasubrahmanya 
of ca. 1300 from Tanjore, a central In- 
dian sandstone Uma-Mahesvara (9th- 
10th century), and a small group of 
miniatures have all entered the perma- 
nent collection through Walter’s gener- 
osity. 

Spear notes that one sign of Walter’s 
unyielding enthusiasm is the fact that he 
has been able to assemble an extensive 
collection of Indian miniatures in less 
than five years. On the other hand, 
Spear said that “the generous loan of 
more than 100 items to this exhibition 
will leave none of his walls bare— 
baroque and modern graphics will 
emerge from closets to take their place.” 


Bongiorno Scholars 


Two seniors have received the 1970 
Bongiorno Scholarship for excellence in 
the field of English. They are Philip 
W. E. Faflick of Lexington, Mass., and 
Michael A. Lipton of North Brunswick, 
N.J. 

The Bongiorno Scholarship honors 
emeritus English professor Andrew 
Bongiorno, ’23, who retired in June of 
1967 after 42 years of teaching. Both 
students are English majors and have 
been named to the Dean’s List for the 
past three years. 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, '71 


t the end of 1969, I found it 
By vies to summarize Oberlin’s 

athletic activities of the preceding 
12 months. It was impossible to “boast” 
that “despite the football team’s 2-6 
record, Oberlin’s overall 13-sport record 
was better than .500 for the umteenth 
straight year.” The overall mark was 
below .500 and I came forth with a re- 
port smacking of pessimism and listing 
three or four areas of improvement that 
I considered essential to the rejuvena- 
tion of the Oberlin athletic program. 

Today, twelve months later, I am 
happy to report that things have moved 
in the right direction. 

In the first place, winning the Ohio 
Conference 1970 Basketball Tourna- 
ment changed Oberlin’s athletic image 
about 180 degrees. It came at a time 
when many people were wondering if 
Oberlin would ever again be able to 
compete effectively in the OAC. 

This change in image produced im- 
mediate dividends in this year’s fresh- 
man class. Although the football team 
was far from a state power, Bill Grice 
had more freshmen players of college 
potential than he has had in a long, 
long time. Julian Smith has four frosh 
on his varsity basketball roster, includ- 
ing one who is already playing regularly 
and may well be starting before long. 
Joe Gurtis has almost twice as many 
men out for wrestling as he had last 
year, and most of the newcomers are 
talented freshmen. It seems almost 
every team is benefiting from this larger 
pool of talent. 

Another important development of 
the last few months has been a signifi- 
cant change in campus attitudes toward 
varsity athletics. There seems to be less 
of a stigma attached to being an athlete 
at Oberlin than there was as recently as 
One or two years ago. This has created 
a somewhat interesting situation since 
college athletics in general are in deep 
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trouble on a nationwide level. To fully 
understand this, you have to examine 
the situation and compare Oberlin to 
most of the schools around the nation. 

During the last two years, there has 
been a tremendous emphasis on the na- 
tion’s campuses on the power of the 
student population. Accompanying this 
emphasis was a strong prevailing atmos- 
phere at Oberlin that anyone who de- 
voted a great amount of time to an ac- 
tivity without redeeming social import- 
ance (such as varsity athletics) was irre- 
sponsible and unenlightened. Since 
then, however, most Oberlin students 
have become disenchanted with the 
“power of the group” concept (much 
of this is caused by the ineffectiveness 
of the demonstrations in Washington 
and other “group” activities of the last 
couple years) and the emphasis has now 
shifted to the individual. Consequently, 
an individual who chooses to “do his 
thing” or “find himself” on a football 
field or a basketball court is no longer 
considered irresponsible. He is just 
finding a suitable avenue of expression. 

The Oberlin situation differs from 
the national scene in that most of the 
national problems now springing up are 
centered around the fact that at many 
schools athletics is a multi-million dol- 
lar enterprise, placing the kind of pres- 
sure on student-athletes that generally 
accompany business ventures of that 
magnitude. This raises the question of 
relevance in many circles. This problem 
does not apply to Oberlin because the 
emphasis is not financial and there are 
no athletic scholarships or $6 reserved 
seat tickets in the picture. 

A good example of how Oberlin’s em- 
phasis has changed to accentuate the in- 
dividual is found in sophomore Bill 
House. Bill is a member of Harkness 
Co-op and is also the best defensive 
player on the football team. In the very 
recent past, simultaneous membership 


Co-oper on the varsity 


in both of these organizations would 
have been considered strange indeed 
since each group carried with it a series 
of stereotyped characteristics that would 
have made membership in the other a 
potentially uncomfortable experience. 
Now, as the emphasis has become more 
on the individual and less on the group, 
the stereotypes are breaking down. 


Winter Scoreboard 


Basketball (4-5) 


OBERLIN: 235 93 Carnegie-Mellon 66 
Heidelberg ........... 56 OBEBRLING.- 54 
OBEREIN: Ves5.< 67.  ‘Casen. ee 53 
OBEREIWN soe i2e “Lake Foresite 67 
Western Reserve 76 OBERLIN ........ 72 
Capitals a ite 62. OBERLIN... 50 
Muskingum ........ 79 OBEREING 2h 76 
Denison 25..45.-40 70° OBERLIN] 60 
OBERUIN 54.5 73 Allegheny =...28 69 


Swimming (2-2) 
OAC Relays: Fifth place, behind Denison, 
Kenyon, Ohio Wesleyan and Wittenberg. 


AShIAnIG. “eawaunt is ‘OBER REUING 36 
OBERLIN]. .0 81 Muskingum ........ 43 
OBERLIN: faa 67. “Wooster tess. eur 51 
Denison) hae 16 ~OBEBRI INS ae 47 
Wrestling (1-5) 
Diuguesnéssc,..c 31. OBERLIN 7 i 
OBEBRICUN aaa 20 “Kenvonina. ee ile 
Ohio Wesleyan ....39 OBERLIN ........ 0 
Case: \. eet 26 OBERLIN, =. 3 
Denison . Gee. 26° ‘OBERLIN ee 10 
Wooster a-chveuecs 32. OBERLIN 23 5 
Fencing (1-3) 
OBERUIN Geass 19 Bowling Green .. 8 
Deron 17* (OBR BREIN® 10 
Wayne State ........ 71 “OBERLIN wa 6 
Windsor .....s0s.000 15) ORERLING se 12 
Hockey (1-5) 
Oakland #29 Te COBBREINecnistac 1 
Hillsdale. SCORER ULN Gans 1 
Oakland soca 12 OBERLIN Wai. 1 
Hillsdale: sanctus SORE RIGUN Pees: 2 
Kent State <.csnac Tee CLD DULL eeawecet 3 
OBERLIN “aus eA OTL 5 RL eee 1 
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Horresco Referens 


I was truly disgusted, to say the least, after 
reading the Nov. 20 issue of Life. If the 
information which was presented described 
accurately conditions as they exist at the 
present time, then Oberlin is headed for 
trouble of both a moral and financial 
nature. 

Mr. Mcllrath stated that “the college 
is not full of free-lovers’ and yet the 
article related that “most ‘heavy’ couples 
are sleeping together.” 

On the wall of my office are two 
diplomas, one from Oberlin College and 
the other from Baylor Medical College. 
The latter certificate is one of which I am 
very proud for all of my patients to see. As 
for the Oberlin diploma, I feel fortunate 
that it is written in Latin and therefore my 
connection with my former alma mater 
is not so easily recognized. 

RALPH B. COOMBER, M. D., ’25 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


Crucial Question 


Having no money to make up for alum- 
ni pledges lost, I support not the 
sketchy “Life” article with its too-cute 
pictures, but the idea of coed dorms. I 
think it would probably have done some 
good in my college generation, too. 

The crucial question seems to be: are 
the students learning from the actual re- 
sponsibility they now have, not only for 
themselves but also for others? Are room- 
mates learning to be considerate of one 
another? Are stronger personalities look- 
ing out for the needs of the naive, the 
weak, the unattractive among them? I 
think this should be asked earnestly of all 
parties concerned—the administrators, the 
faculty in different disciplines, especially 
the older heads whom many of us know, 
and a broad sampling of students. 

Of course, being one’s brother’s keeper 
needs to be learned at home to begin with. 
But what could be more important for the 
young person leaving home than to come 
into a community in which this value is 
being reinforced? ; 

Convince us that this is what is now 
taking place at Oberlin, and I think read- 
ing about it will be a rather moving ex- 
perience for those of us who remember 
our first time away from home as a 
frightening introduction to a dog-eat-dog 
world—at least in some measure. Even 
with housemothers supposedly watching 
over all, the quality of a freshman’s daily 
life really depends on the good will of 
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his peers. If we can believe that the im- 
mature, but very bright, young people of 
Oberlin can of themselves create a com- 
munity of good will, if they just have the 
freedom to do it—then we should have 
more hope than many of us probably do 
of this nation’s becoming and remaining 
a civilized place. Also we should support 
Oberlin. 

ISABEL LOVEJOY BEST, ’61 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


Proper and Fitting 


Oberlin continues to move with the times. 
As the first coeducational college, it seems 
to me proper and fitting that Oberlin 
should now have coeducational dormitor- 
ies. 

CAROLINE SCHULZ SERVICE, 731 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Unshocked and Signed 


Since I am writing this letter from a 
“haven for senior citizens” I want it clearly 
understood that I am not ashamed to sign 
my name. It would seem that “Alumnus” 
from Ann Arbor didn’t wish to be identi- 
fied. 

My husband and I (alums of 1933 
G.T.S.) thought the picture of President 
and Mrs. Fuller was delightful, and we 
were glad to see that the fresh winds of 
change were stirring among the elms! We 
weren’t shocked by the Life Magazine 
article about co-ed dorms—perhaps_be- 
cause West Coast universities have had 
them for years. 

We are delighted with the reports we 
have had of the new administration. It 
would seem that Oberlin is once again 
crusading for change, and most of all is 
not afraid of the untried! And may I add 
a word of commendation for the new look 
of the Alumni Magazine? The articles 
are stimulating and thought provoking, 
and we like it! 

ELEANOR ELLIOTT GANS, ’29 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Grossly Unfair? 


In the name of the American people I 
request a retraction from Stewart Edelstein 
and/or Phil Tear, co-authors of “Random 
Thoughts on Oberlin’s May, 1970,” in the 
November issue. Their discussion of 
“simplistic” political thinking contains the 
following passage which I believe they 
should willingly retract: “Because violence 


sells newspapers and people crave it in 
movies, television, demolition derbies and 
My Lai atrocities . , .” 

Gentlemen, please! What you have said 
is that “people crave atrocities.” By throw- 
ing in the My Lai name, you further imply 
that the “people” are American people 
savoring a blood bath against Vietnamese 
people. It is precisely this type of grossly 
unfair Overstatement that creates a public 
hunger for a Spiro Agnew in the nation’s 
political life. Even Spiro, by his own 
choice, supported open housing, public 
accommodations, and the legal right to 
interracial marriage for the people of 
Maryland and favored Nelson Rockefeller 
for President of the United States. 

If violence holds such a basic attraction 
for the American people, few of us would 
ever have heard the name of Martin 
Luther King. By use of non-violence the 
Rev. Mr. King could successfully cut 
through the political and economic armor 
of racism and reach both the collective 
American conscience and the individual 
American heart. I do not see the Stokeley 
Carmichaels (“Violence is as American as 
apple pie”) similarly winning social con- 
verts, inspiring reverence, or invoking 
civil progress. 

The anti-war movement to which many 
Oberlin students have devoted their ener- 
gies and resources in recent years surely 
must be predicated on belief that Amer- 
ica’s people find participation in acts of 
violence basically repulsive. Ironically, 
there is much fact to support the thesis 
that this nation’s involvement in the Viet- 
namese War and pacification program 
began as a moral reaction to repeated acts 
of violence, atrocity, and intimidation by 
a Vietnamese political and military faction 
against the remainder of the Vietnamese 
people. Hopefully, such a thesis received 
some discussion during Oberlin’s so-called 
“Liberation School” sessions of May 1970. 


JANET SPORE SLATER, ’51 
Nashville, Tenn. 


e We thought the rest of our sentence 
made it clear that we were referring to 
newsmen’s apparent reluctance to play 
up discussions of what we called “the 
tedious, slow, evolutionary change of 
political and social developments.” As 
the magazine pointed out in its May 
1968 edition, many Americans seemed 
unaware of Martin Luther King’s non- 
violent principles until after his assassi- 
nation. If we had actually said “people 
crave atrocities,” we would retract. 
However, we will not retract having 
implied that if people are revulsed by 
scare headiines they will not be avid 
readers of “bad news” and the news- 
papers will play it down. If people will 
not pay money to see demolition derbies 
and violent movies they also will not 
permit violent TV’ shows to maintain 
high ratings. In a non-violent world, 
neither wars nor atrocities of any kind 
would exist. Mrs. Slater seems to hear 
out our premise that most people are 
not really violent. Too many people, 
however, seem to assume they are. 
—Editor. 
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1970 


W. RANDOLPH BOURNE is studying or- 
gan privately with Herr Harald Vogel. Ad- 
dress: 2133 Ottersberg, Moorbuch 7a, Ger- 
many. 

JAMES H. BRINKMAN and DON WEBER 
have an apartment together at 1421 Mul- 
doon Rd., Anchorage, Alaska. Don has been 
chosen assistant captain of the hockey team 
they play on. 

JAMES A. BROWN is self employed as a 
writer-filmaker. Home address: 4549 Wood 
St., Willoughby, Ohio 44094. 

A. DIANNE HARPER (Post. Bac.) is 
studying for her MAT in German from 
Brown University. Address: Box 7396 Grad- 
uate Center, Brown University, Providence, 
Rael. 

JOHN M. HUNTER and Susan Ann Miller 
were married Oct. 13 in Vermilion. Susan 
is a graduate of Kent State and is a teacher 
in the Vermilion schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. RONALD R. JONES (BREN- 
DA C. KELLOGG) were married last Aug. 
22. Ron is studying history at Boston Uni- 
versity and Brenda is a secretary in Boston. 
Address: 43 Brock St., Brighton, Mass. 02135. 

JULIE KLIGERMAN is reweaving rugs 
for Gregorians, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
Address: 65 Park Street, Somerville, Mass. 

BERNARD F. LENTZ has an NSF Grad- 
uate Fellowship and is studying for his 
Ph.D. in economics at Yale. Address: 238 
Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 

MARY LOUISA LOCKE is studying for an 
M.A.T. in history at Kent State., Address: 
c/o Tamana Newell, P.O. Box 454, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

CHARLES LYNCH is director of the 
Schenectady Peace and Draft Information 
Center. Charles is training volunteers from 
Union College who will soon be able to help 
carry the Center’s counseling load. He also 
is meeting with guidance counselors from 
Linton and Mt. Pleasant High Schools so 
that they may learn about the resources the 
Center can offer. 

In November, CAROL MURCKO began 
work as a child welfare social worker for 
the Stark County Welfare Department, 
Canton, Ohio. 

DANIEL NACHTIGAL is working on sev- 
eral film scripts and hopes to find pro- 
ducers for them. Address: No.-11, 72 Ave., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 11375. 

GAYLE E. PINDERHUGHES is a copy- 
aide for The Washington Post. Address: 
1701 16th St., N.W., #720, Washington, D. C. 

ROBERT PREER is an orderly in Boston 
and living at 21 Egmont St., Brookline, 
Mass. 02146. 

ROBERT B. SHAPIRO is studying law at 
Columbia University. Address: 209 W. 80th 
St., Apt. 5-C, New York, N. Y. 10024. 

DAVID B. SOPER spent the summer 
working at a resort on Lake Michigan. He 
plans to study English or journalism at_a 
graduate school either in the summer or 
fall. He has been accepted at the University 
of Missouri, and is in the process of apply- 
ing to two or three other schools. 

VICTOR B, ULLMAN is a physical ther- 
apist for emotionally disturbed 12 to 15- 
year-old girls at Boston State Hospital. 
Address: 21 Edmont St., Brookline, Mass. 
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ANNE MARIE WICKHAM is an inside 
reporter for KYW news radio (Westing- 
house) in Philadelphia. She is living at 
229 South 46th St., but will be moving to 
Atlanta shortly to be a ‘newsman again.” 

LAWRENCE A. YOUNG gave the first 
in a series of four organ concerts at Trin- 
ity Church, Copley Sq., Boston, Nov. 2. 
Larry is a student at Boston Univ., com- 
pleting work for his Mus.B. He also is 
organist and choir director at Clifton Luth- 
eran Church in Marblehead, and assistant 
conductor of the Glee Club at Bradford 
Junior College. 
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Mr. and Mrs. H. REX COOPER JR. (Mut- 
suko Ikenouchi, ’68) are the parents of a 
daughter, Christine Reiko, born Sept. 30 in 
Queens, N. Y. Rex received his masters 
from Juilliard last June, and is teaching 
piano at the Stecher & Horowitz School of 
Music, Cedarhurst, L. I., and studying pri- 
vately in New York. Both Rex and Mut- 
suko are playing again this year with the 
American Symphony Orchestra. Rex re- 
cently was a soloist when the orchestra 
presented the world premiere of Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s Triple Concerto. Mutsuko also is 
playing in a Broadway show. 

A dramatic work by DEBORAH L. 
HAINES entitled ‘‘The Bag’”’ was performed 
by the Oberlin Mummers Guild last Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Levenson (WENDY 
SUE MARKIN) are living at 219 E. Eliza- 
beth Ave., Linden, N. J. David is a com- 
puter programmer in Oceanport and Wendy 
is studying advertising art at Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn. Wendy recently had an ex- 
hibit of her work at the Chartes Press Gal- 
lery under her maiden name, which she 
has chosen as her professional name. 

JAMES V. PICKENS is living at 1637 
Westgate Apt. 4. Los Angeles, Calif. 90025, 
where he is singing with the U.C.L.A. 
Opera workshop under Dr. Jan Popper. He 
is planning to go to Europe next year to 
sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANCISCO J. PINTO- 
TORRES (Lynda Smith Pinto-Torres, ’'70) 
are living at 2155 Cram Place, Apt. 20, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48105. Francisco is doing grad- 
uate study in anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Lynda is a typist, 
Dept. of Neurology, Univ. of Michigan. 
They expect their second child in April. 

PAUL RECHER spent two years in Aus- 
tralia and the past year traveling through 
the Mideast and Europe. Address: 3124 
Riviera Dr., Key West, Fla. 33040. 

JOAN C. ROBINSON came home to the 
U. S. for a short visit after spending a 
year in Japan teaching English in high 
school. She came back through Russia and 
Europe and then returned to Paris, where 
she is studying Japanese and Chinese at 
the University Center for Living Oriental 
Languages. Address: 19 Rue Des Feuillan- 
tines, 75 Paris 5e, France. 

WHITNEY RIMEL and Peter Rogge, 
teaching assistant at the University of 
Chicago, were married in Bond Chapel on 
the Univ. of Chicago campus last August. 
Address: 5281 S. Cornell, Chicago, Ill. 60615. 


ROB FRANKLIN, ’70, became general 
manager of the Ft. Lauderdale Yan- 
kees Baseball Club of the Florida 


State League Jan. 1. The team is 
owned by the New York Yankees, for 
whom Rob has worked since June 
1970. Since August he had been sec- 
retary of player development. 


DAVID M. WORTH, graduate student at 
the Univ. of Connecticut, was the second 
place winner in the 1970 Aeolian competi- 
tion sponsored by the Connecticut State 
Federation of Music Clubs. This was the 
fifth annual competition for the Aeolian 
Foundation piano scholarships held in Con- 
necticut. On Oct. 25, David and the first 
place winner, Ada Janik, were presented in 
concert by the Stamford (Conn.) Women’s 
Club. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Bearman (JODY 
WISE) have moved from New York City to 
2501 Ivan Hill Terrace, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90039, where Joseph is staff pediatrician at 
the Watts Health Center and Jody is study- 
ing piano privately. 

RICHARD J. HERRING received an M.A. 
in economics from Princeton in November. 

KENNETH R. KROHN, tympanist with the 
National Navy Concert Band, was accom- 
panied on violin by his wife (SHERYL 
GREENBAUM) in his master’s recital at 
Catholic University, Wash., D. C., Nov. 21. 
Ken spent two years with the National 
Navy Honors Band before being transferred 
to the concert band, and he presently is on 
the faculty at Catholic Univ. 

KENNETH L. KUSMER received an M.A. 
in history from Kent State in December. 

Mrs. Toomas Rikken (MARI-ANN DOT- 
SENKO R'KKEN) is enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo for an M.L.S. Her husband is 
also studying there. 

JEFF M. SCHUMER will complete mili- 
tary service next July. He is playing French 
horn in the 392nd Army Band at Fort Lee, 
Va. His wife (Roshann Khodayar) has been 
teaching third grade in Petersburg, Va., for 
the past two years and doing part-time 
study for a master’s degree in education at 
Virginia State College. 

VIRGINIA STEARNS is owner and man- 
ager of the Ginger Root Home Cafe in 
Little River, Ga., serving natural organic 
foods. She’s very happy to be on the Men- 
docino Coast with “such warm friendly 
local folk and serving them healthy food 
in a place tiny enough to be my own dining 
room, playing music together, and watching 
sunsets.” 
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MORRIS H. ATWOOD and Mrs. Ann Me- 
Wethy Allen, '53, were married Nov, 27 at 
the First Congregational Church, Welling- 
ton, Ohio. Ann is a fourth grade teacher in 
Wellington and Morris is the junior and 
senior high vocal music teacher at Welling- 
ton High School. Both serve on the music 
staff at the First Congregational Church. 
Address: 113 Elm St., Wellington 44090. 

PETER BLUHM and Susan Carhart were 
married Oct. 17 in Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
Peter served four years in the Marines and 
is a procedures analyst for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Sue, a graduate of 
Bradford Junior College and Columbia 
Presbyterian School of Nursing, is on the 
nursing staff of Francis Delafield Hospital 
in New York. 

JOHN DAWSON expects to leave the 
Philippines late this month and will be 
released from active duty in the Naval Re- 
serve Feb. 1. He plans to return to the in- 
vestment business with his father in Chi- 
cago. 

THOMAS F. DEWEY JR. became a fourth 
generation lawyer when he was notified 
last October that he had passed the Ohio 
State law examinations he took last sum- 
mer. Tom graduated from Ohio State in 
1970 and, a member of Army ROTC, was 
commissioned a_ second lieutenant upon 
graduation. He has been appointed to the 
Judge Advocate General branch of the 
Army and will report for active duty at 
Ft. Lee, Va., in February. He presently is 
living with his wife, Carol, in Whitehall, a 
suburb of Columbus, where he is legal 
assistant for the city. Carol is a teacher in 
the Columbus school system. 

REBECCA J. BROWN and JULIUS E. 
ERLENBACH were married last Aug. 15 and 
are living at 2952 Central St., Evanston, II. 
Rebecca received the M.S. in music educa- 
tion from the University of Illinois in 
August and is continuing to teach instru- 
mental music in the Highland Park, IIl., 
public schools. This year she is director of 
instrumental music for the east side of the 
city, responsible for five schools. Julius is 
studying for the Ph.D. in music education 
at Northwestern, where he received the 
M.M. in 1968. 

D. WESLEY GRANTHAM III and Diane 
Copple were married June 13. DAVID 
SMITH and Terry Sweetser, ’69, were in 
the wedding party. Wes is still with the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, and 
Diane is completing her M.A. at Vanderbilt 
in speech and hearing and working part 
time at Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 
Center. Address: 108 Cherokee Rd., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37205. 

DIANE M. SMITH and Dr. F. Reed Hains- 
worth were married last June. Reed is a 
graduate of Clarke Univ., Wooster, Mass., 
and received his Ph.D. from the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. He is presently an assistant 
professor in the zoology department at 
Syracuse, and Diane is a teaching assistant 
in the same department. Address: 17290 
Mott Rd., Fayetteville, N. Y. 13066. 

Mrs. William C. Hendrix (BETTY J. 
WELCH) has been teaching a Suzuki string 
program in the elementary schools of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., since November 1969. This 
year she is also playing first violin in the 
National Orchestral Association, a young 
orchestra that gives concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. Her husband is an art director with 
an advertising agency. 

FREDERICK MINGER is teaching piano, 
organ and theory at the University of 
Minnesota, Morris. Address: 151 Sunny- 
slope, Morris, Minn. 56267. 

RONALD RUFF is one of five school 
psychologists for the Thornton Area Public 
Schools Association, a special education co- 
op serving 17 school districts and 70 schools, 
in Harvey, Il. 

ALAN VANNEMAN has returned from 
Vietnam and is studying at the University 
of Pittsburgh Law School. Address: 5121 
Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232. 
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CLAUDIA BAILEY, M.A., is assistant 
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professor of zoology at the University of 
Arkansas. She received her Ph.D. from 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College last spring. 
JULIAN N. BEAVER returned in October 
from service in Chile as a city planner as- 
Signed to the City of San Felipe for the 
Peace Corps. In addition, he taught English 
at the Bilingual USIS Center and played 
local basketball and volleyball while there. 
; JOYCE E. HUNTER and David Cornell, 
62, were married Sept. 7 at the 110-year-old 
Friends Meeting House in New York City: 
MARIANNE BARCELLONA served as her 
classmate’s only attendant, and before the 
ceremony Mrs. Roy W. Allen Jr. (NINA 
ASHER) sang the four movements of the 
Mozart “Exalte Jubilate,’ accompanied by 
a string quartet. The Cornells spent the fall 
in Chicago where David was under contract 
to the Chicago Lyric Opera Company. In 
March, David will make his debut with the 
Denver Lyric Opera as Sparafucile in 
Rigoletto. Joyce received her M.A. from 
Tufts and has been teaching in Boston and 
New York City. The Cornells make their 
home at 4444 Central Park West 17B, New 
York 10025. 


JAMES V. DERBY completed his Ph.D. 


in chemistry at the University of Hawaii 
in November. His dissertation involved 
searching the Apollo 12 lunar rocks for 
signs of a chemical form of erosion on the 
lunar surface. He is presently doing an- 
alytical development work at St. Josephs 
Mineral Corp.’s new research center. Ad- 
dress: Metallurgical Control Department, 
St. Josephs Mineral Corp., Zine Smelting 
Division, Monaca, Pa. 15061. 

KIRKLAND D. FERRIS is living at 4433 
Sierra Dr., Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, where 
he plays first bassoon with the Honolulu 
Symphony. He was married to Kathleen 
Kella, now principal second violin with the 
Honolulu Symphony, on June 17, 1969. 
Before going to Honolulu, Kirk played 
second bassoon with the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra for three years and then 
played first bassoon and taught bassoon at 
the University of Louisville for a year. 

Mrs. JERRY P. GOLLUB (WENDY LEE- 
BOV) was a visiting speaker at the educa- 
tion conference, “A Time for Renewal: 
Towards Educational Reform at Oberlin,” 
held on the campus from Nov. 18-22. 
Wendy is working with the ‘Affective Edu- 
cation” program in the Philadelphia Public 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


February 


1 Monday 
REGISTRATION 
2 Tuesday 


BASKETBALL at Wooster 
FACULTY RECITAL, Daniel Domb, 


DLO LOTMCELLOM sls eel cisins Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
4 Thursday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Richard Miller, 
COTUOT neath teas rtarahe Warner, 8:30 p.m. 
5 Friday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Garth Peacock, 
OVASOHEY admabdaonun a ¢ Warner, 8:30 p.m. 
6 Saturday 


BASKETBALL at Baldwin-Wallace 
HOCKEY—Kenyon 
WRESTLING at Heidelberg 
SWIMMING at Ohio Wesleyan 
(triangular meet with Hiram) 
9 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Dady Mehta, 


DUCTO Ma siavornrer hiale Warner, 8:00 p.m. 


10 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL—Mount Union 
11 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Walter Sullivan, science 
editor, New York Times Finney, noon 
ARTIST RECITAL, Evelyn Lear, 


SOUP OMO ma erin wlelstalore 4 Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
12 Friday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Herbert Henke, 
DOGS Der aeuiiee yaaa. Warner, 8:30 p.m. 


SWIMMING and wrEsTLINc—Great Lakes 
Meet at Kalamazoo 
HOCKEY—Toledo 
13 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Hiram 
SWIMMING and wreEsTLINGc—Great Lakes 


Meet at Kalamazoo 


15 Monday 
NEW DIRECTIONS RECITAL #4 
William Albright, guest 


OVO CTLUS tamara eretore Warner, 7:30 p.m. 
16 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Max Schoenfeld, 
LU Ce meet fereneteamta ls ete epereimers Kulas, 8:00 p.m. 
BASKETBALL—Kenyon 
19 Friday 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA ..... Finney, 8:30 p.m. 


HOCKEY—Kent State 
20 Saturday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Darleen Kliewer, 
SOMTANG Wace Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
BASKETBALL at Ohio Wesleyan 
WRESTLING—Mount Union and Baldwin- 
Wallace 
SWIMMING at Kenyon 
TRACK—Livingston Relays at Denison 
23 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, David Cerone, 
DIOTUIET Wises vate es ees Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
25 Thursday 
ASSEMBLY, Walter Sanders, assistant 
professor of English and theater 
GTS ee ee cone ei ar trate Finney, noon 
NEW DIRECTIONS RECITAL #5, Morton 
Feldman, guest 
CONUDOSCT! os aanennts Kulas, 7:30 p.m. 
WRESTLING—Allegheny 
26 Friday 
GUEST LECTURE, Morton Feldman, 
Contemporary Music, Kulas, 4:30 p.m. 
27 Saturday 
NEW DIRECTIONS RECITAL #6, Morton 
Feldman, guest 
COMDNSET 40 caie neve Finney, 7:30 p.m. 
HOCKEY—Case 
TRACK at Kenyon and Muskingum 
SWIMMING—Baldwin-Wallace 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Schools, and led a workshop on the evening 
of Nov. 18. The workshop was concerned 
with the issues of goal setting, success, 
selection of strategies, and the use of feed- 
back within the learning process to examine 
individual needs to achieve. Wendy has 
worked with Dr. David McClelland of the 
Achievement Motivation Project. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Jones 
(ANNE SHELBURNE) are moving in Feb- 
ruary to 115 N. Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 
17602, where Ted will be rector of St. James 
Episcopal Church. He has been executive 
assistant to the Episcopal bishop of Ohio 
in Cleveland since 1968. Before going to 
Cleveland, he had been rector of Christ 
Church in Oberlin since 1957. 

DONALD W. KELLEY is biology instruc- 
tor, wrestling coech, and assistant coach in 
football at St. Mary’s School in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FOSTER F. McELFRESH JR., t, is pastor 
of the West Boulevard Christian Church of 
Cleveland after three years as pastor of 
First Christian Church, Medina. Address: 
1634 Chesterland Ave., Lakewood 44107. 

JOHN L. A. MITCHELL received a Ph.D. 
in biology from Princeton in November. 

Lt. and Mrs. James H. Roberts (BEBB 
WHEELER) have announced the birth of 
their daughter, Jessica Bebb, born Oct. 18 
at Ft. Devens, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh S. Smith (MARSHA J. 
KINDALL,) are living at 371-A Walnut St., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146, where Hugh is a 
resident in psychiatry at Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center. The Smiths are 
parents of Antoinette Adah born May 28. 
Marsha received her M.A. in piano pedago- 
gy and music education and Hush his M.D. 
from Ohio State in June 1969. Marsha 
taught music at three elementary schools in 
Columbus, Ohio last year, including A. G. 
Bell for deaf children. 

BENJAMIN C. TRAYLOR is director of 
music at the Lorain First Congregational 
United Church of Christ. He also is doing 
graduate work at Kent State and teaching 
music and band in the Midview (Ohio) 
school system. 
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The Rev. LARRY ANDERSON, ft, is pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church in Ketter- 
ing, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. PETER ANDERSON (C. 
ANN RICHARDS) are the parents of 
Michael Ogden, born Oct. 18 in Charlestown, 


Mass. Address: 14 Wood St., Charlestown, 
02129. 
Mrs. Ronald A. Baumann (CECILIA 


CLOUGHLY) received her Ph.D. in German 
literature from Northwestern in June and 
is chairman of the department of German 
at Elmhurst (Ill.) College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan de Veritch (MARIE H. 
FLATGAARD) are the parents of Manon 
Marie, born Oct. 15. They are living at 
23903 Via Hamaca, Valencia, Calif. 91355. 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Douoguih (CLAR- 
ICE SHEDD) are living at 32 Tuers Pl., Up- 
per Montclair, N. J. Augustin is the direc- 
tor of the Ivory Coast Development Office 
in New York City. 

E. ARDELLA HAGER, t¢t, is instructor in 
psychiatric nursing at the Tuscarawas 
County Branch of Kent State University in 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

ERNEST B. MURPHY, member of the law 
firm of Hemenway & Barnes, Boston, has 
passed the Massachusetts bar exam. He 
graduated from Boston College Law School 
last June. Address: 31 First St., Melrose, 
Mass. 02176. 

LEWIS J. SCHEINMAN has been working 
for Scheinman-Neaman Company, manu- 
facturers and packers of washed, sterilized 
wiping cloths, for the past several years. A 
couple of years ago, he started a small 
music store, The Music Emporium, in the 
Shadyside district of Pittsburgh. The store 
specializes in folk music and folk instru- 
ments, such as guitar, banjo, and mandolin. 
Address: 1620 Denniston Ave., Pittsburgh 
L52U7 2 

After 3 years in the Army, RANDALL H. 
TOLLEFSEN has returned to the University 
of Utrecht, Holland, where he is working on 
a doctorate in musicology. Address: Ina 
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ROBIN M. BETTIGOLE, 
second place in the Viotti Interna- 
tional Singing Competition last Octo- 


69, won 


ber in Vercelli, Italy. There were 
more than 60 contestants from Italy, 
France, Japan, Finland, Columbia, 
Romania, and the United States. 
Judges included Maestro Confalo- 
nieri, Joseph Rubbone, Guilia Tess, 
Guiseppe Valdengo, Zitta Fumagalli, 
Marcello del Monaco, Lorenzo Alvary, 
and Carolina Segrera Holden. 


Boudier BakkKerlaan 175/1604, Utrecht, the 
Netherlands. 

Mrs. Rolf J. Wesche (MARJORIE A. 
BINGHAM), M.A.T., received the M.A. in 
Latin American studies at the University of 
Florida last September. Since September 
1969, she has been a lecturer in Spanish at 
the University of Ottawa. 
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Mr. and Mrs. REX L. BECKER, t, (RUTH 
A. SKINNER) announce the birth of Eliza- 
beth Ann, Nov. 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bergmann (NANCY 
ANNE MAYO) have announced the arrival 
of Alexander Herbert, Oct. 15, 1970, in 
Cooperstown, N. Y. They are living in 
Leonardsville, N. Y. 

STEPHEN BURTON’s “Symphony for 
Large Orchestra’’ will be given its American 
premiere by the Chicago Symphony next 
April, George Solti conducting. Mt. Solti 
will also conduct subsequent performances 
in Israel. Stephen is a faculty member at 
Catholic Univ. in Washington. 

After completing the California elemen- 
tary teaching credential at San Francisco 
State College in 1967, NANNETTE COCH- 
RAN taught 6th grade in Danville, Calif. for 
three years. Last fall she moved to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is teaching 6th grade at 
Underwood School in Newton, Mass. Ad- 
dress: 1 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. 

JAMES W. COOPER, a chemist and ap- 
plications programmer with Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. in Maynard, Mass., has been 
elected a member of the American Institute 
of Chemists. 

Mr. and Mrs. WALTER B. DENNY (Mar- 
ilyn Michaels, ’63) are living at 27 Hobart 
Lane, Amherst, Mass. 01002, where Walter 
is assistant professor of art at the University 
of Massachusetts. He receives his Ph.D. 
from Harvard in fine arts in February, and 
Marilyn is continuing work toward her 
Ph.D. in sociology also at Harvard. 

WILLIAM N. GOLDSTEIN is a second 
year psychiatry resident at the Downstate- 
Kings County Medical Center, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. He has been married for a year. 
Address: 225 Adams St., 5C, Brooklyn, 
int, és al byopl, 

ANN F. KOZUCH and James David Fair- 
banks were married Dec. 27 in Chicago. 
Dave is from Youngstown, Ohio, and is an 
instructor in government at Lamar State 
College, Beaumont, Tex., where Ann has 
also been an instructor, teaching theory, 
flute, and woodwind ensembles in the 
music department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Lawrence (ADRIEN- 
NE KANE) are living at 1187 Wade St., 
Highland Park, Ill. 60035, where Adrienne 
is teaching high school French part-time at 
New Trier High School West, Northfield, 
after a year’s leave of absence following 
the birth of their son, Marc, Sept. 11, 1969. 
She had taught at New Trier High School 
West for four years prior to this leave. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hal Robinson 
(NANCY DURHAM) have moved with their 
children, Laura, 112, and Steven, 6 mos., 
from the inner city of Pittsburgh to their 
100-year-old farmhouse in the suburbs. Hal 
is executive director of Bedwell Enterprises, 
which offers vocational training programs 
to hard-core residents, and attends Du- 
quesne University Law School at night. 
Nancy is a member of the Duquesne Uni- 
versity Law Wives and the Shaler Garden 
Club. She also will serve as a local admis- 
sions representative for Oberlin. Address: 
194 Shaw Place W., Glenshaw, Pa. 15116. 

CALVIN SKINNER Jr., former McHenry 
(Ill.) County treasurer, is budget analyst 
for the Republican members of the Illinois 
House of Representatives. By state law, Cal 
could not succeed himself as county treas- 
urer. 

HOUGHTON D. WETHERALD, assistant 
professor of art at Rochester Institute of 
Technology, is part-time associate in the 
fine arts at Eastman School of Music. 


1963 
Mrs. Wilbert H. Ahern (JANET TUR- 
BYNE) is a part time voice instructor at 


the Univ. of Minnesota, Morris, Minn. 

ROBERT C. ELLICKSON is assistant pro- 
fessor of law at the USC Law Center, Los 
Angeles. 

WINSTON C. GOULD is associate minister 
at the First Congregational Church, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

KENNETH SEITZ was director of the 
Cambridge (Mass.) Christmas Choir, formed 
by Polyarts, Re-Creation 70’s fall-winter 
program of the arts. In addition to the 
carolling they did in the streets at Christ- 
mas time, the choir sang at institutions, 
hospitals, and nursing homes. 
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VICTORIA WOSKOFF is married to Paul 


Bestock. They live at 535 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN K. CARPENTER 
(MARGARET CHILMAN) have moved to 
26 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 02158. 
They adopted a five-day-old baby girl, 
Marianne Catherine, last January. John is 
finishing a residency in internal medicine 
at the Boston VA Hospital and has been 
accepted in the cardiology program at the 
West Roxbury VA Hospital. They spend 
weekends fixing up an old farmhouse in 
the Berkshires. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Codel (ALIDA J. 
BEUKENKAMP) are living at 3592 Ashland 
Dr., Bethel Park, Pa. 15102, where Dick is 
group marketing consultant for the mate- 
rials and components groups of Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh. They have three 
children, Franklin, 5, Alissa, 3, and Adrian, 
7 mos. Alida had been substituting as a 
French teacher and tutoring French and 
Spanish at home. 

ABIGAIL HEIM and David M. Vincent 
were married Dec. 11. They are living at 
111431, Lucerne Ave., Culver City, Calif., 
where Abby is a caseworker for a com- 
munity development project in Central Los 
Angeles and Dave, a graduate of San Jose 
State College in journalism, is a technical 
writer for Floyd Clymer Publications, a 
publisher of automotive books. 
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The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. DENIS B. BAUM 
(JUDITH REITZ) and their two children, 
Elizabeth Denise, 5, and Denis Blaine 1 
are living at 6510 Beechwood Drive, Camp 
Springs, Md. 20031 where Denis is chaplain 
and staff supervisor at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital and Judith is a piano teacher. 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Ebel (HOLLY 
HECHT) have moved to 1409 Boyce St., 
Hopkins, Minn. 55343 after Dave was re- 
leased from active duty as a naval officer 
in Hawaii. He is now back with the Arthur 
Andersen & Co. in their Minneapolis office. 
The Ebels are the parents of a second son, 
Jonathan Hans, born Aug. 21 in Minneapolis. 
He joins Gregory, 3, who is enjoying snow. 

Oberlin College received an unrestricted 
grant of $3000 from Eastman Kodak Co. It 
amounts to $750 for each full academic year 
that JOHN OWEN studied at Oberlin. John 
currently has completed five years as a 
Kodak employee. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER (KIT) 
SALTER (LINDA GRAEF) and their chil- 
dren Hayden, 4, and Heidi, 2, are living in 
Eugene, Ore., for six months while Kit is 
visiting professor of geography at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Kit has completed his 
dissertation for a Ph.D., and Linda her 
M.A. in November, at Berkeley. They plan 
to continue teaching at UCLA and to live 
at 17319 Magnolia Blvd., Encino, Calif, 91316. 

Dr. and Mrs. John A. Smith (FRANCINE 
KELLY) have just moved from Basel, 
Switzerland, where John had been doing 
work in pediatric radiology since June, to 
Brooklyn, where he will teach pediatric 
radiology at Downstate Medical Center. 
Prior to living in Switzerland, the Smiths 
spent two years in Ankara, Turkey, where 
John was chief radiologist in the Middle 
East for the Air Force and Francine taught 
history and government in the American 
high school. The Smiths have four daugh- 
ters, Ann and Janis, 3, Gwendolyn, 2, and 
Jill, 1. 
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PAUL S. ADLER was appointed distribu- 
tion manager of ASCAP. Paul joined 
ASCAP in 1967 as a member of the staff of 
the Society’s general counsel. A year later 
he became an assistant to Paul Marks, the 
previous distribution manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Kniss (KARLA 
NELSON) are the parents of identical twin 
daughters, Heather Elisabeth and Holly 
Ane, born July 17 in Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Their son, Jonathan Nelson, is 2. Address: 
6 Oakey Dr., Kendall Park, N. J. 08824. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS G. PRETLOW II 
and their three sons (ages 4, 3, and 6 
months) have moved to Birmingham, Ala., 
where Tom is associate professor of path- 
ology and assistant professor of engineering 
biophysics at the University of Alabama 
Medical Center. Since July 1969, Tom had 
been assistant professor of pathology at 
Rutgers Medical School. 


a ee 


1959 


STEPHEN ADELSTEIN is the oboist for 
the Clarion Wind Quintet. The group has 
performed in Europe every summer since 
1965, and has concertized widely throughout 
the U. S. 


1958 


Mrs. Robert M. Earsy (NANCY L. 
FRANKLIN) is teaching 9th and 10th grade 
World Geography and Modern European 
History at Reading Memorial High School, 
Reading, Mass. 

ROBERT B. KREIS, music director of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Symphony, has been 
engaged as guest conductor of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Philharmonic Orchestra for two 
concerts, March 19 and 20, 1971. The 
Wheeling Symphony Orchestra has _ re- 
ceived a $25,000 federal grant from the Arts 


Teachers Pertormance Institute 


JULY 5 — JULY 31, 1971 


and Humanities Council in conjunction with 
the National Endowment for the Arts. This 
will enable the orchestra to tour cities in 
the northern and eastern portions of West 
Virginia during April and May 1971, 


1957 


LOBELL G. BENNETT is pastor of the 
United Congregational Church in Butte, 
Mont. He and his family moved there two 
years ago from Thompson Falls. Lobell 
recently finished two years as president of 
the Montana Council of Churches. He has 
served three years on the Conference Com- 
mission on Church and Ministry, is into his 
fifth year as a member of the conference 
board of directors, and has started his 
second term as chairman of a group that is 
comprised of three lay and three clergy 
members. 

Maj. and Mrs. GEORGE H. CROWL JR. 
(DOROTHY VAN ESELTINE) are living at 
1108 W. Yucca Ave., Clovis, N. M. 88101, 
where George is course development officer 
of a new squadron starting from scratch a 
new training program for the advanced 
F-111D model which uses digital computers 
and television displays. Dorothy is teaching 
Sunday school, leading a Junior Girl Scout 
troop, and keeping up with Larry, 11, Linda, 
10, David, 7, and Diana 3. George also is 
leadership training chairman for the local 
Boy Scout district and working on his 
master’s thesis on Thai insurgency, for 
which he had an opportunity to do some 
field research in Thailand last June after 
ferrying an Air Force C-47 to Jakarta, In- 
donesia. The Crowls moved to Clovis last 
March after George half completed an F-111 
training course, which was interrupted by 
the December 1969 crash that grounded all 
F-111’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald DeFields (ANN 
PETERS) have announced the arrival of 
Steven James, Aug. 24 in San Diego, Calif. 
The DeFields moved to 1520 Watwood Rd., 
Lemon Grove, Calif. 92045, last May. 
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FOR 200 SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 


Program 


Daily rehearsals and weekly performances in 
Orchestra/Chorus/Chamber Music 


Living accommodations will 


be avail- 


able in Oberlin College dormitories for 
participants. 


The presence of composers for consultation as their 


works are rehearsed and performed 


Each participant will receive Free Tuition/Free Room and Board 


Conductors 


Orchestra: Michael Charry 
Assistant Conductor 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Chorus: Harriet Simons 


The excellent facilities of the new Con- 
servatory buildings will be available for 


Write to 


practice and other musical activities. 


William A. Richardson, Associate Dean 
The Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Associate Professor of Choral Conducting 


Oberlin College 


FOUR SEMESTER HOURS OF OBERLIN CREDIT 


JANUARY 1971 


JOSEPH HICKERSON has a record out 
on the Folk-Legacy Records Inc. (Sharon, 
Conn.) label on which he sings a variety 
of folk songs, both ballads and just plain 
Silly songs. Caroline Swenson Paton, ’54, 
and her husband, Sandy, are co-workers of 
Folk-Legacy Records, Inc., a company 
whose purpose is to locate, preserve and 
share traditional folk songs and lore. 

DOUGLAS KINSEY, instructor in art at 
the University of Notre Dame since 1968, 
exhibited his first one-man show at the art 
gallery there in November and December. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN S. WISE (JUD- 
ITH VINCENT) are living at 229 First Ave., 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 08035, where Steve is 


senior research chemist with the Mobil 
Research and Development Corp., Pauls- 
Boro. iINa J. 

1956 


Mr. and Mrs. ELDON G. KENWORTHY 
(ROSALIND KENNEDY) have moved to 
578 Valley Rd., Brooktondale, N. Y. 14817, a 
little town 7 miles south of Ithaca. Last 
June Bud received his Ph.D. in interna- 
tional politics from Yale and Roz received 


an M.A.T. in English from Cornell. This 
past year, Bud was director of graduate 
studies in the department of government 


at Cornell, and this year he was awarded 
the Clark Grant for the Advancement of 
Teaching, which provides for one summer 
and a semester free of duties, with full pay, 
while he prepares a new course, probably 
in Imperialism. Roz is the counselor in 
charge of the Cornell Planned Parenthood 
Clinic opened in August for students and 
townspeople. 


1954 


PAUL MITACEK, assistant professor of 
chemistry at St. John Fisher College in 
Pittsford, N. Y., has been elected depart- 
ment chairman. 


1953 


Mrs. ANN McWETHY Allen and Morris 
H. Atwood, ’67, were married Nov. 27 at 
the First Congregational Church in Welling- 
ton, Ohio. Ann teaches fourth grade in 
Wellington and Morris is vocal music 
teacher in the junior and senior high 
schools. Both are on the music staff at the 
church. Address: 113 Elm St., Wellington 
44090. 

THRUMAN T. BROWN JR. is controller 
for Cabot Corp., Machinery Division, Pam- 
pa, Texas. 


1952 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Greene (ALICE 
ANDREWS) are living at 108 Fisher P1l., 
Princeton, N. J. 08541, where John is taking 
his sabbatical leave from Flinders Univer- 
sity, Australia, to teach plasma physics at 
Princeton. They traveled to the U. S. by 
way of Hawaii and Fiji and plan to return 
through East Africa. 

HERMAN TURNDORF is professor and 
chairman of anesthesiology at West Vir- 
ginia University’s School of Medicine and 
chief of anesthesiology service at University 
Hospital. 


1951 


DAVID B. CRISPIN is a director of aca- 
demic development in the College of Hu- 
man Learning and Development at Gov- 
erate State University, Park Forest South, 
ll. 

Mrs. Victor R. Schoen (SALLIE WARTH), 
assistant professor of music at Maryville 
(Tenn.) College, presented her 15th faculty 
recital Nov. 19. She also was presented in 
concert at Memphis State Univ. Dec. 7, 
and will appear in St. Croix, Virgin Islands 
Jan. 22, Sallie is a registered accompanist 
with Columbia Artists and has accompanied 
tenor Walter Carringer, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano Brenda Lewis, and Karen Roe- 
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wade, soprano and affiliate artist at Mary- 
ville College from New York. While in the 
Virgin Islands, Sallie also will accompany 
Miss Roewade. 


1950 


DAVID BEAN'’s first record album, ‘Da- 
vid Bean plays Scriabin, Liszt, and Ginas- 
tera,’ was Stereo Review’s Best of the 
Month selection for September. Critic Les- 
ter Trimble said David’s playing style has 
“a marvelous elation about it, a kind of 
controlled abandon and joy in the sheer 
resonance of the instrument.” 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM R. CATTON 
(NANCY LEWIS) and their four sons have 
taken up residence in New Zealand, where 
Bill has accepted a Readership in the 
psychology and sociology department at the 
University of Canterbury, Christchurch. 
He had been offered a Fulbright to spend a 
year’s sabbatical leave from the University 
of Washington in New Zealand, but he 
turned it down and resigned his professor- 
ship so that he could take up permanent 
residence in New Zealand while his family 
was still young enough to be moved intact. 
Address: 19c Dyers Pass Rd., Christchurch 
2, New Zealand. 

SAMUEL E. GALLO, sculptor, 
special exhibit at the Northfield (Mass.) 
Arts Festival during October. He mainly 
works on commission from architects and 
interior designers, but has done some in- 
dividual pieces recently. His commissions 
include work for Tiffany & Co., Revere 
Copper & Brass, The First National City 
Bank, New York Pace College, and the 
Ardath Israel Synagogue in Cincinnati, 

H. WESLEY KING of the Frederick B. 
Northrup Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., repre- 
sentative for the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., qualified for the 
company’s 1970 honor club. 

Mrs. John J. Little (BETTY A. McMUL- 
LEN) is vice president of Environmental 
Research Associates, and is a member of the 
Environmental Education Advisory Board 
at Gill School, Springfield, N. J. 


had a 


1949 


ROBERT W. LICHTWARDT, professor of 
botany at Kansas University, is president- 
elect of the Mycological Society of America 
and will succeed to the presidency for the 
1971-72 year. He was also honored with a 
life membership in recognition for his five 
years as editor of the society’s journal, 
Mycologia. 


1948 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. ALEX E. DANDAR 
and their family are adjusting again to 
rural living in Bloomville, Ohio, where 
Alex is serving two churches of the United 
Church of Christ. He was formally installed 
Oct. 25. Address: R. D. 2, Box 180 Bloom- 
ville 44818, 

J. DANIEL LYONS, director of division 
No. 1 (System Operations) for the Human 
Resources Research Organization, Alexan- 
dria, Va., was elected to the board of di- 
rectors for HumPRO for one term. 

Mr. and Mrs. DON A. WELLS (Elizabeth 
Moore, ’52) and their children Matthew, 13, 
and Victoria, 10, have moved from Ithaca, 
N. Y. to 16 Lawncrest Rd., Danbury, Conn. 
06810, where Don is orchestra conductor at 
Western Connecticut State College, and 
Betty is an affiliated teacher at the same 
college, teaching class piano and secondary 
piano for piano minors. Betty also is or- 
ganist and choir director at the New Fair- 
field Congregational Church. 


1947 


FIORA CONTINO, principal conductor at 
Indiana University, was guest conductor at 
Milton (Wis.) College’s Choral Director’s 
Conference last October. 

CHARLES C. DOLD has become business 


ee of Wagner College, Staten Island, 


\ 


* 


JEWEL STRADFORD LAFONTANT, 
°43, now serves on two Presidential 
commissions. Last September she was 
appointed to the National Advisory 
Council on Minority Business Enter- 
prise. In November 1969 the Senate 
confirmed her appointment to the 
U. S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national, Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 


McCORMICK has moved 
Ohio, to 3222 Fairway 
Lane, Zanesville, Ohio 43701, where he is 
pastor of the Highland Community United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. William H. Shafer (ANN AMILLIE) 
is teaching dance deportment for sixth, 
seventh, and eighth graders in Chagrin 
Falls. 


EDWARD M. 
from Senecaville, 


1946 


ALFRED VAN HORN III is executive di- 
rector of a new Health Congress recently 
set up by the Tri-State Hospital Assembly 
and the Mid-America Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the Health In- 
dustries Association. This joint venture 
provides for an annual Health Congress in 
Chicago’s new McCormick Place exposition 
center. The first meeting, which will be 
called the Great Lakes Regional Health 
Congress, is scheduled for April 26-28. 


1945 


The Rev. GLENN LOCKARD, t, has be- 
come minister at Memorial Methodist 
Church in Poland, Ohio. He had been at 
First Methodist in Wadsworth, Ohio, since 
1961. 


1944 


Mrs. Douglas C. Bowman (MILDRED E. 
OAKLEY) has been soloist with the Bing- 
hamton Choral Society and the Binghamton 
Motet Singers for the past two years in 
performances of Bloch’s Sacred Service, 
and Bach’s Cantata #146 and B Minor Mass. 
She teaches secondary vocal music in Wind- 
sor Central School and directs the choirs at 
the Episcopal church. The Bowman’s older 
son was graduated from the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania in 1969, and their daughter is 
a sophomore at the Univ. of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Their younger son is in 10th grade. 

PARKER LANSDALE apparently will 
have no permanent effects from his serious 
heart attack of last Oct. 7, and he is re- 
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turning to his duties as executive director 
of Bridgeport’s Higher Education Center 
for Urban Studies. 


ee 
1943 


SSeS 

JIM YOUTZ has become office manager 
of Price Waterhouse & Co.’s general offices 
in New York City. 


1942 


of Community Music Schools held at the 
Cleveland Music Schoo] Settlement, Univer- 
Sity Circle, Cleveland. 

HENRY W. MURPH was elevated to the 
office of Bishop in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He had been pastor of 
the Grant A.ME. Church, Los Angeles. 
Address: 4103 Palmwood Dr., #4, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90008. 
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1934 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE H. 
EASTER (Ruth Eaton, '44) are living at 145 
Main St., Massena, N. Y. 13662, where 
George is rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. 

Cynthia Louise Prussing, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. MOULTON PRUSSING (Grace 
Wolvington, °43), and Capt. Richard Robert 
Sonstelie, U. S. Army, were married Sept. 
19 in Miami, Fla. 

ALLEN F. STREHLER was appointed 
dean of graduate studies at Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University. He had been serving as 
associate dean of graduate studies. 


1941 


BRUCE F. CURTIS, professor of geologi- 
cal sciences at the University of Colorado, 
was one of 10 persons elected from the 
Denver area to serve in the new House of 
Delegates of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists. 

Mrs. George F. Dalton (MARTHA MAY- 
FIELD), harpist with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, made her first profes- 
sional appearance in her hometown on Dec. 
10 with the Hutchinson (Kan.) Symphony 
Orchestra. 

ROBERT E. WEAR is doing physiology 
of exercise and aging research at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California this year. 
Address: 390 Third St., Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 92677. 


1940 


The Rev. LLOYD E. GRESSLE, rector of 
St. James Church, Lancaster, Pa., was con- 
secrated in September to be Bishop Coad- 


jutor of Bethlehem for the Episcopal 
Church. 

1939 

RICHARD H. (Stretch) ARMITAGE has 


been appointed by the Ohio State Board of 
Trustees to the newly-created post of Uni- 
versity ombudsman. Since July 1, he had 
been at the University of Missouri as prov- 
ost and dean of faculties. He returned to 
Ohio State in January. Before going to 
Missouri, he had been a member of the 
Ohio State faculty for 29 years and dean 
of the graduate school for seven. 


1938 


J. REECE LEWIS, a 24-year veteran in 
the color processing industry, opened his 
own firm in Hollywood, Mammoth Color, 
Inc., which can process the largest color 
prints in the western U. S. : 

DOUGLAS W. MORRILL is living at 
Tulip Tree House, Apt. 203, Bloomington, 
Ind. He and his family came home last 
summer on furlough from the United 
Church Board of World Ministry position as 
business manager at the Canadian Academy 
in Kobe, Japan. 

CHARLES PARKHURST, M.A., has re- 
signed as director of the Baltimore Museum 
of Art to become assistant director of the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington. 


1937 
0 
WALTER ANDERSON, program director 
of music of the National Endowment for the 
Arts in Washington, D. C., was moderator 
for a panel discussion on New Approaches 
to University-Community Relationships at 
the annual conference of the National Guild 


FEBRUARY 1971 


DUANE BRANIGAN, director of the 
School of Music at the Univ. of Illinois, is 
on leave for reasons of health through the 
1971 summer session and will retire Sept. 1, 
1971, at the age of 60. He has presided over 
a period of rapid growth and development 
at the School of Music, and Allen S. Weller, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Said “the extraordinary development in the 
field of music at the University of Illinois 
is in a very large part due to the skill and 
persistence with which he has presented the 
needs and aspirations of the school to the 
university administration.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Kondorossy (K. 
ELIZABETH DAVIS) are writing their 
third in a series of five children’s opera 
oratorios this winter. This one has the 
theme of a Hungarian folk tale. Elizabeth, 
who uses the pen name Shawn Hall, was 
granted $1,300 by the Martha Holden Jen- 
nings Foundation to produce the new work 
to her husband’s music. It will be per- 
formed this spring by the choir of Sun- 
beam School for Crippled Children, where 
she is music director. 


eee 


1933 


The Treasury Department presented a 
special award for meritorius service to 
MARIUS FARIOLETTI, former director of 
planning and analysis, Internal Revenue 
Service. Mr. Farioletti, who retired this 
year after 35 years of government service, 
received the award for ‘outstanding con- 
tributions toward improving the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the tax system.’ The 
announcement was made at the seventh 


annual awards ceremony for Treasury 
employees. 
1931 


JOSEPH HIMES JR., professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of North Carolina, 
was named by the North Carolina Family 
Life Council as the recipient of the 1970 
Sperry award. The award, named for Dr. 
Irwin V. Sperry, honors persons who have 
been influential in the development of 
family life education. 


1929 


The Kroc Foundation of which ROBERT 
L. KROC is president, is working on three 
medical research areas. They are sponsor- 
ing symposia in the medical science field, 
using their ranch and its lodge for putting 
up 25 to 30 people at a time, and are mak- 
ing grants-in-aid to researchers for pioneer- 
ing work in the fields of diabetes, arthritis 
and multiple sclerosis. They are also pre- 
paring to sponsor experimental work in 
large animals whereby they can make use 
of the barn facility on the ranch, located 
near Santa Ynez, Calif. 


1928 


Mr. and Mrs. CARROLL K. SHAW 
(CONNA BELL) left Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
laysia at the end of December. They are 
visiting Conna’s mother in Elyria, Ohio, 
until Jan. 15, when they will move to a new 
home base at 3216 Gleneagles Dr., Silver 
Spring, Md. 20906. 


1925 
: Mr. and Mrs. RALPH N. HITCHCOCK 
(ELIZABETH LOCKE) have returned from 


extended travel and are back at 200 N. 
Third St., Lewisburg, Pa. 17837. 
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1923 
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W. EDWIN BONSEY retired this summer 
from Seabury Hall, Makawao, Maui, after 
47 years of teaching in Hawaii. He went to 
Hawaii in 1924, where he taucht at Kame- 
hameha, Lahainaluna, and Baldwin high 
schools on Maui. Mr. Bonsey had been head 
of the science department at Seabury since 
1964, and taught violin there on intruments 
he built himself. 

Mrs. George W. Cushman (GRACE NEW- 
SOM) retired in June as head of the musi- 
cianship department at Peabody Conserva- 
tory in Baltimore after 20 years of teaching. 
She is devoting her time to the Junior 
Conservatory which she founded in 1930 and 
has continued as a summer project through- 
out her years of teaching at Peabody. She 
presently is in the process of writing up 
her accumulated “junk” of 40 years of 
teaching. Address: Burklyn, East Burke, 
Vt. 05832. 

Former Berea College President FRANCIS 
HUTCHINS and his wife, Dr. Louise, have 
returned to Berea after three years in Hong 
Kong. Francis is assisting in the develop- 
ment work of the college and his wife is 
chairman of the board of the Mountain 
Maternal Health League. She plans to be- 
gin work in February with the State De- 
partment of Health, and will be the doctor 
in a mobile family planning unit for the 
Berea area of Appalachia. 


1919 


MARION MAIR was sent a check of $200 
by the “girls” from the Athletic Club which 
she started 50 years ago at the YWCA in 
Oakland, Calif., so that it was possible for 
her to travel there for their 50-year 
banquet. 


1918 


Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT LOOMIS, t, 
(Marie Stoneman, ’15) are spending the 
winter at Arcadia Apt. 1200, 1434 Punahou 
St., Honolulu 96822. They went there fol- 
lowing a Christmas visit with their daugh- 
ter in Cincinnati, Ohio. In April, they will 
return to their home in Springfield, Mass., 
where Herbert has been serving as interim 
minister at a church near their home since 
July 1. 


1917 


EDITH M. GATES has moved to a ‘‘com- 


munity for actively retired people” in the 
“beauty of the pines and Northwest moun- 
tains’”’ in Olympia, Washington. Address: 
5121 Chalet-Panorama City, Olympia 98501. 

NORMAN HIiILL’s eleventh and latest 
book, “Our New Democracy in Foreign 
Policy Making,’”’ has been published by the 
University of Nebraska Press. 

Biographical sketches of JOSEPHINE 
FRYE PHILLIPS appear in both the 1969 
edition of “Contemporary Authors” and in 
“Foremost Women in Communications.” 
Address: 228 Fifth St., Marietta, Ohio 
45750. 


1915 


The officers and board of directors of 
Community Research Associates held a 
reception and dinner Dec. 2 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York to honor BRADLEY 
BUELL on the occasion of his formal re- 
tirement and in recognition of his leader- 
ship to their organization. 


1907 

Ruth Carter Rowland, wife of LOUIS 
ROWLAND, died July 16 in Bemidji, Minn., 
where they were summer residents. Mr. 
Rowland still is teaching private music 
lessons at 322 Prospect St., South Haven, 
Mich, 49090. 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Academy 


OHLY—Philip H. Ohly, owner of Ohly’s 
Corner Drug Store in downtown Oberlin 
for 42 years, died Dec. 8, 1970, in Oberlin. 
He was born in Sandusky, June 25, 1885. 

Mr. Ohly studied pharmacy at Ohio 
Northern University and received his de- 
gree from the New York College of Phar- 
macy. He purchased the store in 1912 after 
he had served as manager since 1909. He 
was purported to be the originator of the 
hot fudge sundae in 1923. After selling the 
store to Kaiser-Wells, the current operator, 
he was vice president of the Peoples Bank- 
ing Co. until its consolidation with the 
Lorain County Savings and Trust Co. 

His wife, the former Fauna Nicodemus, 
13, died in 1956. He leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. R. K. (Phyllis) Laughlin, '33k, of Ver- 
milion; sons William N., '31, of Westerville, 
Ohio, Carleton of Marietta, Ga., and Robert 
of Richmond, Va., and ten granchildren. 


1905 


WACHS—The Rev. Victor Hugo Wachs, re- 
tired Methodist minister, died Oct. 25, 1970, 
in Wapakoneta, Ohio. He was born Aug. 11, 
1881, in Crestline, Ohio. 

During his 62 years as a minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Wachs served churches in Town- 
send, Mass., and North Theford, South 
Royalton, Richford, Marshfield, Chelsea, 
Pawlett and Wells, Vt. He was a swimming 
and gym teacher and high school principal 
at Townsend, Mass., in 1909-11, and a mis- 
sionary in Korea from 1911 to 1927. 

He tried to retire in 1950, but kept re- 
ceiving unexpected calls to serve churches 
in Ohio until 1958. For the next 12 years 
he was officially retired but he did supply 
preaching until his health failed during the 
past year. 

In 1908, during his senior year at Boston 
University School of Theology, Mr. Wachs 
and Sylvia Cordella Allen, a classmate at 


GENERATION GAP? 


ITS MORE 


THAN TRAT 


Today's ‘‘gap"’ between state-supported universities and private- 
ly-endowed colleges has little to do with arguments about the 
New Left vs. the hard hats or coed dorms vs. law 'n order. It’s a 
question of economics. If painful taxes are keeping tuition down 
at public institutions, thousands of freely-given gifts of $10, $20, 
$100 or more can keep tuition competitive at Oberlin. Your gift 
to the Oberlin Annual Fund is important. Just send your check, 
payable to Oberlin College, to the 


ANNUAL FUND, c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College, 
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Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Oberlin were married. She died Sept. 29, 
1969, 

A letterman at Oberlin, Mr. Wachs en- 
joyed sports and was a frequenter of the 
Wapakoneta City Pool until well past 85. 
He took ice skating trips when he was well 
past 75. 

Mr. Wachs leaves four children, including 
a son, Miller, of Stratford, Conn., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Wilbur (Sylvia) McNair, ’45, 
of Niles, Ill., 14 grandchildren, five great- 
grandchildren, a sister and two brothers. 


1908 


ARNER—Mrs. G. B. L. Arner (Laura C. 
Perry) was struck and killed by an auto- 
mobile while crossing a street near her 
home in Washington, D. C., Nov. 2, 1970. 
She was born in Jefferson, Ohio, May 21, 
1886. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Mrs. Ar- 
ner received her master’s in English from 
Columbia in 1914. She taught in high 
schools at Jefferson, Ashtabula and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and in Buhl, Minn., Dickinson, 
N. D., and Walla Walla, Wash. In 1918 she 
was married to George Byron Louis Arner 
who later became a senior economist in the 
Department of Agriculture. He died in 1952. 

Mrs. Arner was active in the League of 
Women Voters, Fortnightly Book Club, the 
Tacoma Park Women’s Club and Friendship 
Club. She was a life member of the 
Women’s Alliance of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Washington where memorial 
services were held Nov. 8. 

She leaves two adopted sons, Robert Lord 
Arner of Ossining, N. Y., and Frederick 
Bates Arner of Bethesda, Md., who were 
the children of a classmate, Elinore A. 
Bates Blood, ’'08, who died in 1923; two 
sisters, Clara L. Perry, ’10, of Jefferson, 
Ohio, and Ruth E. Perry of Washington, 
and seven grandchildren. 

Mrs. Arner was a granddaughter of John 
Boughton Beach, 1846, and Celestia Hol- 
brook Beach, 1848. She was also preceded 
in death by two brothers, Judge J. Philip 
Perry, ‘11, and Stephen F. Perry, ’19. 


SHANKLAND—Mrs. Melvin L. Shankland 
(Vera A. Tinker), former officer of the 
Portland (Ore.) Oberlin Alurnni Club, died 
Sept. 25, 1970, in Vancouver, Wash. She was 
born Nov. 4, 1884, in Mason City, Iowa. 

Mrs. Shankland studied library science at 
the University of Iowa and worked in li- 
braries in Mason City and in Portland until 
her marriage to Mr. Shankland, a painting 
contractor, in 1916. He died some years ago. 
She was vice president of the Alumni Club 
in Portland in 1945-47, treasurer in 1943-44, 
and secretary in 1941-43, 1944-45, 1955, and 
1956-58. For many summers Mrs. Shankland 
was matron of a cottage at Children’s Farm 
House for normal, dependent children of 
broken homes. She also did volunteer 
service in the office of the Mental Health 
Society and library work sponsored by the 
Women’s Club of Cannon Beach, Ore. 

She leaves a son, Jon W. of Ridgfield, 
Wash. 


1910 


SCOTT—Hubert Kerr Scott, retired vice 
president of the O. M. Scott and Sons Co., 
died Nov. 14, 1970, in Marysville, Ohio. He 
was born Aug. 11, 1884. 

Mr. Scott was the last surviving son of 
the founder of the seed and fertilizer firm. 
His wife, the former Ruth Rood, died in 
1966. A sister, Mrs. Harvey Colburn (Mary 
Kerr Scott, ’06), died in 1958. He leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Kenneth (Ruth Ann) 
Stofer of Rocky River, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Jeanne Wolff of Los Angeles, and a grand- 
daughter. A niece, Harriet Colburn Tidball, 
31, died in 1969, 


WELLS—C. Dean Wells, retired contract 
administrator, died Sept. 20, 1970. He was 
born Dec. 29, 1887, in Ivanhoe, IJl., and 
graduated from the Oberlin Academy in 
1906. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
During World War I he was in the photo- 
graphic section of the Army Air Service. 
His wife, the former Katharine Carr, whom 
he married in 1923, died Dec. 3, 1970. Mr. 
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Wells for many years sold bonds and was 
an insurance broker in the Chicago area. 
He sang in the choir and was a deacon at 
his church in Ivanhoe. He leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Ann Walnam, and two grandchildren 
in Los Angeles and a sister, Mrs. O. A. 
(Ruth) Akerlund, '15, in Wheaton, Il. 


1911 


ATTERHOLT—Roy E. Atterholt, auditor for 
26 years with the Morgan Lithograph Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Nov. 6, 1970, in Cleve- 
land. He was born April 5, 1888, in Lisbon, 
Ohio. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Mr. Atterholt taught school in Minnesota 
and was teacher and principal in Byesville, 
Ohio, prior to World War I. After the war 
he moved to Cleveland. 

He made a hobby of farming and garden- 
ing and at one time owned and operated 
three farms as a sideline. His first wife, the 
former Mayme McLaughlin, died in 1933. 
In 1939, he married the former Mildred 
Waite. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Robert Graham and 
Mrs. Eugene Volpe, and three grandchil- 
dren. A brother, Alvia, ’08, died in 1949 and 
a sister, Mrs. William (Lillian) Watkins, 
09, also is deceased. 


BENDT—Mrs. Joseph P. Bendt (Mamie or 
“May” E. Wenk) died Dec. 14, 1970, in Sante 
Fe, N. M. She was born Jan. 13, 1889, in 
Peoria, Ill. 

A long-time resident of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., Mrs. Bendt had lived in Der Kleine 
Heim nursing home in Sante Fe since 1967. 
Mrs. Bendt was a graduate of Oberlin High 
School and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
She taught mathematics at Crystal Lake, 
Ill., and Brooklyn, Iowa, and was a United 
Charities investigator in Chicago prior to 
her marriage to Mr. Bendt, a civil engineer, 
in 1916. 

In 1931 and 1932 the Bendts lived in 
Russia where Mr. Bendt was coke specialist 
during the construction of a large industrial 
plant for the Russian government. 

Mrs. Bendt leaves a son, Philip, in Los 
Alamos, N. M. A sister, Mrs. Francis W. 
(Marguerite) Curtis, 910, preceded her in 
death. Another sister, Mrs. Albert M. (Fav- 
Oritewor) bay.) Sheldon, “12, died Dec. 4, 
1970. 


1912 


LYMAN—William I. Lyman, retired me- 
chanical engineer, died Nov. 29, 1970, in 
Warren, Ohio, of a heart ailment. He was 
born in Chesterland, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1890. A 
resident of Warren since 1951, he had been 
project engineer and then staff engineer 
for the Grinnell Co. since 1950, having pre- 
viously been a staff engineer at Grinnell 
from 1923-35. ; 

During the intervening years he was chief 
engineer for the Daugherty Co. in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Prior to 1923 he was associated 
with the General Fire Extinguisher Co. in 
Warren and the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. in Akron. He had been a registered 
professional mechanical engineer in the 
state of Ohio since 1937. Mr. Lyman leaves 
his wife, the former Anne Agnes Karn, 
whom he married in 1917. 


SHELDON—Mrs. Albert M. Sheldon (Fav= 
orite or “Fay” Wenk) died Dec. 4, 1970, in 
Minneapolis, Minn. She was born Sept. 9, 
1890, in Canton, Ohio. 
rai Sheldon served 20 years on the board 
of directors of the former Maternity igee 
pital in Minneapolis. She was a member O 
the YWCA board for 10 years and ‘eee 
active campaigner for the Community 
Chest. During the 1920’s, she was ee 
golf champion of the Minikahda ve nie 
seven years and she A ser many O 
brailling books for the blind. 
‘ Prior to her marriage in 1920 to Mr. iped 
don, a banker who died in 1960, she Serer 
high school mathematics 1n Basie! — 
lowa, Sandpoint, Idaho, and Juneau, nh a 
She also attended Oberlin School of oO a 
merce and Michigan State ny ere 
June 1918 she was married to Ralp thd 
Stoddard, who died of influenza later tha 


year, 
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Mrs. Sheldon leaves a son, Albert M. Jr., 
and a daughter, Ann Sheldon Duff, both 
of Wayzata, Minn., and eight grandchildren. 
A sister, Mrs. Francis W. (Marguerite) 
Curtis, ‘10, preceded her in death. Another 
sister, Mrs. Joseph P. (Mamie or “May’”’) 
Bendt, ’11, died Dec. 14, 1970. 


1915 


EAKIN—Miss S. May Eakin, retired school 
teacher, died Oct. 13 in New Brighton, Pa. 
She was 76. Born in Sodus, Mich., she re- 
ceived her M.A. in classics from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1948. She also 
studied at Columbia and received a secre- 
tarial diploma from the Oberlin School of 
Commerce in 1920. 

Miss Eakin retired in 1959 after 33 years 
of teaching Latin and English in New Cas- 
tle, Pa. From 1926-44, she taught at Ben- 
jamin Franklin Junior High School, and 
then she taught at the senior high school. 
She was employed by a life insurance com- 
pany in Grove City, Pa. in 1925, and she was 
a librarian in the music division of the 
New York Public Library in 1921. 

Miss Eakin taught in high schools in La 
Grange, Birmingham, Willard, Perry, and 
Kipton, Ohio, and in Montpelier, Ind., be- 
fore moving to Pennsylvania. She attended 
summer school at Oberlin on and off from 
1915-25. During the second semester of the 
1921-22 school year she was a graduate stu- 
dent in the Conservatory. 

She was a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the United Church Women in Pa., 
national chairman of the department of 
Christian Social Service of the Women's 
Christian Service Council of the Churches 
of God in North America, treasurer of the 
Wecmen’s Christian Service of Western 
Pennsylvania. She also was organist, Sun- 
day school teacher, and church clerk for 
the First Church of God, New Brighton. 
She leaves an aunt, an uncle and several 
cousins, including the Rev. Arthur Eakin of 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


1916 


LEWELLEN—Mrs. Paul P. Lewellen (Ber- 
nice U. Ball) died Oct. 20, 1970, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. She was born Jan. 30, 1892, in 
Huron, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lewellen, who was president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Club in Uniontown, Pa., in 
1938-39, also did volunteer work for Alle- 
gheny General Hospital. From 1944 to 1959 
she worked part-time as a sales clerk for 
the Joseph Horne Co. 

She leaves her husband, ’17, to whom she 
was married in 1917. He is retired as parts 
manager for Armstrong Motors Co. She also 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. James (Doris) Bush 
of Fairmont, W. Va. A son, Paul, died in 
1935 of a football injury. 


McCONNELL—The Rev. Raymond Arnott 
McConnell, t, died Sept. 6, 1970, in Lincoln, 
Neb. He was born Nov. 8, 1885, in Xenia, 
Ill. 

Prior to attending the School of Theology, 
the Rev. Mr. McConnell graduated from 
high school in Elsinore, Calif., spent four 
years running a meat market, hauling 
rocks, working in a grocery, and managing 
a general merchandise store. He then en- 
rolled at Pomona College, receiving his A.B. 
summa cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa in 
1910. 

After serving as secretary of the student 
YMCA at Oregon Agricultural College, he 
enrolled at Oberlin in 1913, serving as stu- 
dent pastor at North Monroeville and North 
Ridgeville, where he was ordained in 1916. 
He was pastor at the Helena, Mont., Con- 
gregational Church 1916-18 and was sec- 
retary in the religious work department of 
the International YMCA in New York 1918- 
20. From 1920 to 1936 he was pastor of 
South Congregational Church in Brooklyn. 
From then until his retirement in 1953, he 
was pastor of First Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. McConnell was a former trustee of 
Doane College where he received an hon- 
orary degree in 1938 and he served on the 
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in Asia House (Quadrangle) and attend classes in the King 
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Congregational Home Board and Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anna Bell 
Lee, whom he married in 1912. She is a 
retired registered nurse. They had four 
sons and a daughter. 


1918 


WATKINS—Mrs. Grover L. Watkins (Helen 
Elnora Thomas) died Dec. 21, 1970, in Stur- 
gis, Mich., of injuries received last Oct. 2 
in an auto accident. She was born July 1, 
1888, and graduated from Lagrange, Ind., 
High School. She attended Northwestern 
University before enrolling at Oberlin. 
She and Mr. Watkins, dean of Sturgis 
pharmacists, were married in 1922 and Mrs. 
Watkins assisted in the pharmacy for many 
years. Her grandfather, father and brother 
also were pharmacists. She had been a 
teacher in Valentine and Shipshewana, Ind., 
and had taught Latin and English in Butler 
and Garrett, Ind., high schools and taught 
the same subjects at Sturgis High School. 


1922 


BURDEN—Mrs. Clarence L. Burden (Ha- 
zello C. White), k, died Oct. 25, 1970, in New 
Rochelle Hospital, N. Y. She was born Dec. 
13, 1900, in Midvale, Ohio, and was an 
elementary teacher at Crestview School, 
Columbus, Ohio, from 1922 to 1928. She and 
Mr. Burden, home office supervisor for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., were mar- 
ried in 1926 and later made their home in 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

Mrs. Burden was a member of the 
Women’s Association of the Larchmont Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, the Larchmont Wom- 
en’s Club, and the D.A.R. She also did Red 
Cross and consumer information work. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. David A. (Nancy) Tapley, of 
Darien, Conn., two brothers, V. Bryce 
White, ’26, of Vermilion, Ohio, and Jay P. 
White of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., and a sister, 
Mrs. Thomas E. (Beatrice) Lohrey, of Sar- 
asota, Fla. 


SHEFFIELD—Frederick Marshall Sheffield, 
retired college professor, died Dec. 23 in 
Orangeburg, S. C., after a prolonged illness. 
Born April 12, 1895, in Ellicottville, N. Y., he 
did additional work at New York Univer- 
sity. Having lettered in baseball at Ober- 
lin, he went to South Carolina State College 
in 1922 as baseball coach and instructor in 
French. He helped to develop a sound 
athletic program when he served as direc- 
tor of athletics, and he was marshal for 
several years prior to his retirement in 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velop and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
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1961. He was a veteran of World War I, 
and was a member of the vestry of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church. He was married 
to the former Helen Wilkinson Sheffield 
who died five months earlier. 


1923 


SMITH—Miss Georgene M. Smith, widely 
known horticulturist, died in Warren, Ohio, 
Dec. 16, 1970, following an accident when 
her auto veered out of control and struck 
two cars in a parking lot. Police said she 
possibly had suffered a heart attack mo- 
ments before the accident. 

Miss Smith was born in Warren Aug. 19, 
1901. She was an active and skilled horti- 
culturist and an ardent bird watcher, keep- 
ing the totals in Trumbull County’s annual 
bird count. She served two terms as presi- 
dent of the Warren Garden Club and was 
an active member of the Trumbull County 
Garden Forum. 

Miss Smith had an amateur certificate as 
a nationally-accredited flower show judge. 
She leaves a brother William A. Smith of 
Ft. Thomas Ky. 


Hh bw 
FRISCH—Mrs. John G. Frisch (Marjorie 
Josephine Cottle) died in Tucson, Ariz., 


Dec. 3, 1970, from complications following 
surgery. She was born Nov. 10, 1903, in 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Frisch was a member of the faculty 
of Wheeler Conservatory of Music in Madi- 
son, Wis., from 1927 to 1931. In 1930 she 
and Dr. Frisch, a dentist, were married. 
Following his death in 1952 she made her 
home in Tucson. She had suffered from 
arthritis since 1947. Mrs. Frisch leaves a 
son James M. of Rochester, N. Y., a daugh- 
ter Mrs. William (Marilyn) Fulton of Tuc- 
son, and five grandchildren. 


1928 


HELDMAN—John J. Heldman Jr., director 
of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion at the University of Louisville, died 
Dec. 21, apparently of a heart attack. He 
had just returned home from the Louis- 
ville-Kansas basketball game. 

Born July 24, 1905, in Petersburg, Ohio, 
Mr. Heldman had been at Louisville since 
1936 and had coached baseball there for 30 
years. He had planned to retire next July. 

An exceptional athlete at Struthers 
(Ohio) High School, he scored 79 points in 
80 minutes in the 1922 Northeast Ohio bas- 
ketball tournament. At Oberlin he played 
varsity basketball, football and baseball for 
three seasons. He signed with the St. Louis 
Cardinals in 1928 but did not report for 
spring training. 

After serving as basketball coach at 
Sandusky High School he went to the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in 1931 as freshman 
football and baseball coach, varsity line 
coach and head basketball coach. He also 
organized the university’s health, physical 
education and recreational program. 

At Louisville his baseball teams won 356 
games, lost 163 and tied two. The 1957 team 
was undefeated and the 1939-40 team won 
the Southern Association title. Mr. Held- 
man also was a basketball official for 42 
seasons in Ohio, Kentucky and Connecticut. 

In 1966 he was voted into the Helms 
Foundation College Baseball Hall of Fame. 
He spent two summers conducting intra- 
mural sports clinics for the Army in Hawaii, 
Japan, Okinawa and Korea. 

Mr. Heldman leaves his wife, the former 
Ruth Gall; daughters Mrs. Richard A. 
(Peggy) Revell and Mrs. Howard (Judith) 
Stacey, both of Louisville, and five grand- 
children. 


1943 


BASINGER—Clair E. Basinger, M.D., former 
president of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Alumni Club, died Jan. 7 in Grand Rapids 
from complications of a cardiac arrest Dec. 
30. Born Aug. 20, 1921, in Allen County, 
Ohio, on a farm close to Bluffton, he re- 


ceived his M.D. from the University of 
Chicago in 1946, and served his internship 
at Chicago Memorial Hospital. 

Since 1955, Dr. Basinger had been a physi- 
cian and surgeon in private practice special- 
izing in thoracic and cardiovascular surgery 
at the Blodgett Medical Building in Grand 
Rapids. He also was a member of the active 
attending staffs of Blodgett Memorial Hos- 
pital, St. Mary’s Hospital, Mary Freed Bed 
Guild, and Children’s Hospital. 

From 1947-49, he was a lieutenant in the 
Army, serving as chief of thoracic surgery 
at Brook General Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, 
Tex., and then as surgeon, endoscopist and 
chief of the X-ray section at the 20th Sta- 
tion Hospital, Central Luzon, Philippines. 

Dr. Basinger married the former Margaret 
Louise Niswander, ’45, shortly after grad- 
uating from Oberlin. 

He was a resident physician at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in 1950, and was associated with the 
Univ. of Chicago Clinics until 1955, as a 
resident, surgical resident, instructor, and 
finally chief surgical resident. 

Dr. Basinger was a member of the Amer- 
ican Board of Surgery, the American Board 
of Thoracic Surgery, the American College 
of Surgeons,*and the American College of 
Chest Surgeons. He also wrote numerous 
articles and studies for medical journals. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Clement Basinger of 
Pandora, Ohio; two daughters, Mrs. George 
L. (Barbara) Lawson of Oklahoma City and 
Mrs. Robert E. (Marcia) Kircher of Urbana, 
Ill., and two sisters, Mrs. R. C. (Phyllis) 
Frank, '47, of Chesterland, Ohio, and Mrs. 
M. B. (Marjorie) Hilty, ’51, of Columbus 
Grove, Ohio. 


1955 


THOMPSON—Mrs. Walter E. Thompson 
(Constance Koeferl) died Nov. 2 1970, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., following a five-month 
illness with cancer. She was born in 
Dover, N. J., April 14, 1935. 

Prior to her marriage in 1961, Mrs. 
Thompson had been a deputy clerk in the 
U. S. District Court at Newark, N. J., had 
studied French at Columbia, where she re- 
ceived her A.M. in 1958, and had studied in 
France on a Fulbright toward a doctoral 
dissertation in French literature. 

She leaves her husband and a son, Paul 
E., both in Ann Arbor; her parents, Mr. ’33, 
and Mrs. Clement J. Koeferl of Salt Lake 
City, three brothers, two sisters and four 


nephews. An aunt, Loretta E. Koeferl, ’26, 
died in 1959. 
1957 


NUGENT—The Rev. Walter G. Nugent, t, 
pastor of Clark St. United Methodist Church 
in Toledo, died of skin cancer Dec. 3, 1970, 
in Toledo. He was born in Sendai, Japan, 
Nov. 5, 1931. 

The Rev. Mr, Nugent received his A.B. 
from Heidelberg College in 1953. While at 
Oberlin he was student pastor at the Con- 
gregational church in Chatham, Ohio. In 
1956 he won first prize in the Swedenborg 
Essay Contest. He later was minister at Ft. 
Seneca-Shiloh (Ohio) Federated Parish, the 
Pemberville (Ohio) Methodist Church and 
First Methodist Church in North Baltimore, 
Ohio. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
Kemp whom he married in 1954; sons Ed- 
ward and Jonathon; daughters Mary Sue 
and Elizabeth; parents the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Carl Nugent of Elyria, Ohio; two 
brothers and a sister. 


Deaths Reported 


SELLMAN—Mrs. Ralph W. Sellman (Ethel 
S. Erb), 02-04, Oct. 27, 1970. 
BLANCHARD—Miss Jessie Louise Blan- 
chard, ’08-10, Dec. 3, 1970, Elyria, Ohio. 
DEMMER—Mrs. R. D. Demmer (Nora 
Hard), '09-10, Sept. 1, 1970. 
MATTUS—Joseph J. Mattus, ‘15-16, Sept. 
15, 1970, Redwood City, Calif. 
MILLER—Forrest S. Miller, 
23, 1970, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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ALUMNI CLUB PRESIDENTS 


ARIZONA Phoenix 
Mrs. Warren Kistler (Janet En- 
yeart, 39), 3421 W. Sierra Vis- 
ta Drive. 


CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 
William C. Biel, ’31, (acting) 
556 12th St., Santa Monica. 

Los Angeles Women 

Mrs. Charles Amos (Margaret 
Lingle, ’22), 240 S. Oakland 
Ave., Apt. #1, Pasadena. 

San Diego 

Daniel Orr, ’54, Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, University of Califor- 
nia, La Jolla. 

San Francisco 

George K. Schrock, ’47, 779 Vin- 
cente Ave., Berkeley. 

Santa Barbara 

Mrs. Frank B. Gerety (Alice 
Hornaday, 751), 826 Willow- 
glen Road. 


COLORADO Denver 
Mrs. Henry Bradshaw (Jo Ful- 
ler, 37), 1297 Iola St., Aurora. 


CONNECTICUT Hartford 
Mrs. R. Regner Arvidson (Caro- 
Prmimesjoris 02) 160) oLeele 
Road, West Hartford. 


DELAWARE Wilmington 
Mrs. Ivan G. Szanto (Barbara 
Rusch, 57), 26 South Cliffe 
Drive. 


te es Washington 
Carl Gerber, ’58, Apt. 1009, 
West, 4301 Massachusetts Ave. 


FLORIDA West Palm Beach 

Philip E. Perkins, ’52, 1466 39th 
St. 

Ft. Lauderdale 

Philip P. Gott, ’15, 2415 Middle 
River Drive. 

Miami 

Mrs. William Tschumy (Eliza- 
beth Deemer, ’30), 5215 92nd 
St. ».W: 

St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Cameron N. Lusty (Eliza- 
beth Habif, ’47), (acting) 8142 
S. Causeway Blvd. 

Winter Park 

Richard P. Flynn, °48, 2302 
Hickory Lane, Orlando. 


GEORGIA Atlanta 
L. A. Cook, ’14, 460 Moreland 


Way, Hapeville. 


HAWAII Honolulu 
Mrs. Roger Y. M. Lee (Faith O. 
E. Wong, °45), 2325 Hoalu 
Place. 


ILLINOIS North Shore Women 

Mrs. James R. Mitchell (Jean 
Heflebower, ’55), 2037 High- 
land Ave., Wilmette. 

Greater Chicago 

Miss Shiela Weber, ’66, Apt. 
2401, 1360 N. Sandburg Ter- 
race. 


IANUARY 1971 


INDIANA Indianapolis 
Mrs. Thomas Waugh (Jean R. 
Duthie, ’44), 8170 Brent Ave. 


JAPAN Honshu 
David Y. Takahara, 734, 1126- 
16-6, 4-chome, Kami-Osaki, 
Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo. 


MARYLAND Baltimore 
J. Herbert Dresser, ’62, 6013 
Hunt-Ridge Road. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston 
Ward Cromer, ’62, 668 Washing- 
ton St. 


Western Massachusetts 
Jesse L. Parks, Jr., 49, 123 Bron- 
son Terrace, Springfield. 


MICHIGAN Ann Arbor 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Borut 
(Carol A. Kirtley), both ’63, 
1432 Golden. 

Detroit 

Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (Sylvia 
Sitterley, 56), 1311 Hollywood 
Ave., Grosse Point Woods. 

Grand Rapids 

Garret G. Ackerson, °53, (act- 
ing) 2417 Oakwood Drive, S.E. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Jon Weinberg, 55, 5164 Matter- 
horn Drive, Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI Kansas City 
Stanley D. Rostov, ’48, 1240 W. 
71st Terrace. 
St. Louis 
Carl Seltzer, ’60, 8001 Cornell 
Ave. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—MAINE 
Durham 
Roy E. McClendon, ’50, 3 Palm 
Drive, Greenland, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY Northern 
William E. Lovett, 752, 27 Over- 
look, Berkeley Heights. 
Southern 
Mrs. William Haines (Jean Lein- 
inger, °60), Box 1427, Brown 
Mills. 


NEW YORK Buffalo 

Mrs. Reed Garver (Nancy S. 
Rogers, 44), 256 Saratoga 
Road. 

New York City 

John Metcalf, ’50, 399 Park Ave. 

New York Women 

Miss Kay Hopwood, ’30, 440 East 
79th St. 

Poughkeepsie 

Mrs. Amos R. Newcombe (Helen 
Loughran, ’43), Manor Lake, 
Kingston. 

Rochester 

Joel Millikan, ’63, 188 Chestnut 
Hill Dr. 

Schenectady ey 

Mrs. Francis D. Federighi (Renie 
Rideout, 54), 2109 Baker Ave. 


Syracuse 

James B. Thornblade, ’63, 200 
Cambridge St. 

Westchester & Southern 
Connecticut 

Mrs. Allan Weingold (Marjorie 
Nassau, °51), 8 Birchwood 
Lane, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA Durham 
Mrs. John A. Kepler (Carol R. 
Hilty, ’59), 1915 Myron Drive, 
Raleigh. 


OHIO Akron Women 

Mrs. W. G. Kearney (Margaret 
Brown, °15), 2075 Braewick 
Drive. 

Cincinnati 

Karl Lemmerman, ’45, 1952 West 
Campton Road. 

Cleveland 

Mrs. Marion Sprague Davis, ’39, 
2228 Forestdale Ave., Up. 

Columbus 

David Clayman, ’30, 760 South 
Remington Road. 

Dayton 

E. James Wampler, ’61, 25 Birch- 
wood Ave. 

Findlay 

Allen P. Dudley, ’42, 1315 South 
Main St. 

Toledo 

Mrs. Spencer D. Stone (Prudence 
White, 61), 4059 Sherwood 
Forest Manor Road. 

Youngstown 

Miss Eleanor Davies, ’29, 116 
East Boston. 


OREGON Portland 
Mrs. Donald E. Groves (Barbara 
Burnett, 61) 14225 S.W. Cher- 
ryhill Drive., Beaverton. 


PENNSYLVANIA Erie 
William 5S. Saint, °42,; Dutch 
Road, R.D. #2, Fairview. 
Philadelphia 
Kenneth E. Schroder, ’54, George 
School, George School. 


Pittsburgh 
Joseph C. Swaim, ’55, 538 Austin 
Ave. 
TEXAS Ft. Worth—Dallas 


Alfred Barr, ’30, (acting) 2845 
University Boulevard, Dallas. 

El Paso 

Mrs. Anthony Silvester (Mar- 
jorie Hubbard, ’35), 1022 Ala- 
meda, North, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Houston 

Andrew Delaney, °42, 417 Tim- 
berwilde Lane. 


VERMONT Burlington 
Miss Betsy R. Samuelson, ’61, 49 
Greenwood Terrace, Apt. D-4, 
Montpelier. 
WISCONSIN Milwaukee 
Dr. Edward Friedrichs, ’54, 3060 
San Marcos Drive, Brookfield. 


39 


The Voice of America and 31 fine arts radio stations in the U. S. 
and Nova Scotia now carry the weekly series of programs, ‘‘Music 
from Oberlin,'’ sponsored by the Oberlin College Conservatory of 
Music. Programs are drawn from regular concerts given on campus 
by performing groups and soloists at the Conservatory. Both faculty 
and student Oberlin 
Baroque Ensemble and the Oberlin String Quartet, faculty groups 
that have toured Europe; the Oberlin College Choir and the Oberlin 
Orchestra. Other student groups heard in the series are the Oberlin 
Chamber Orchestra, Oberlin College Band and Oberlin Wind En- 
Please check 


ensembles are represented, including the 


semble. Stations participating in the series are listed. 
local program listings for times of broadcast. 


California 
Colorado 
DG 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Iowa 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Missouri 


New Mexico _ 


New York 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Nova Scotia 
Overseas 


CrTy 


San Diego 
Denver 
Washington 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Ames 
Dubuque 
Iowa City 
Louisville 
Baltimore 
Amherst 
Detroit 
Collegeville 
Minneapolis 
Clayton 


Las Cruces 


Buffalo 


| New York a 
_ Rochester 


Syracuse 


Cleveland 


Columbus 
Oberlin : 
Youngstown 


Wilkes-Barre ; 


Memphis 
Houston 
Seattle 
Milwaukee 
Kentville 


Voice of America 


‘MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


STATE 


STATION 


KSDO 
KVOD 
WAMU 
WFMT 
WAIN 
WSND 
WOle 
KFMD 
WSUI 
WHAS | 
WBAL-FM 
WFCR_ 
WQRS 
KSJR 
KSJIN_ 
KFUO. 


KRWG_ 


WOO 


_WRVR 


WBFB 


WONO 


WCLV= 
WOSU _ 
WOBC 


WYSU 


WYZZ 
WMPS__ 
KLEF 


KING-FM 


WFEFMR 
CKWN 


